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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 





r NAHE fighting in Flanders has temporarily become 
a race for time between the British Army, 
whose ability to advance there under fair 

weather conditions is now established, and the advent 

of winter. The attack delivered on October 4th was not 
so much hampered, as we last week feared that it might 
have been, by the break-up of the weather on that day. 

It broke later in Flanders than in London, and allowed 

of a morning’s work which was equal to the best that 

our Army has done. But the rain of the succeeding 
days was a severe handicap, and when last Tuesday 
our troops delivered the fourth attack of their series, 
the condition of the ground told heavily against them. 
They did, indeed, take most of their objectives, and, 
together with the French on their left, captured just 
over 2,000 prisoners, bringing the total for the four 
recent fights to something like 18,000. But it is obvious, 
from the accounts sent by the Press correspondents, 
that the success was altogether harder, costlier, and 
riskier than its three predecessors, and that unless 
drier weather sets in definitely again, we shall not reap 
the further results of our recent victories this season. 
Even so, we should find ourselves occupying a winter 





position locally much more favourable than that of the 


Germans. News from German East Africa shows that 
rapid progress is now being made towards the final 
clearance of the colony. 


* * * 


The harder we hit the Germans, the nearer they get 
to final defeat, the more we shall hear of internal dis- 
sensions in Germany. For what it is worth, the 
political mutiny in the German Navy—for which, if 
we may believe Admiral von Capelle, the credit is due 
to the Russian Revolution—is welcome in that it 
means that some Germans in uniform have at last 
kicked. The degree of complicity of the Independent 
Socialists is a matter of doubt. In all probability the 
official charges against Herr Haase and his comrades 
are totally false, or they would have been tried and 
locked up. The attack on them is partly accounted 
for by the necessity of countering the revelations as to 
the countenancing of Pan-German propaganda in the 
Army. But it also means that the “ minority ” view 
of the war—as we know on other evidence—is spreading, 
and that the Government, in order to deal its opponents 
a blow, thought it desirable to put a formal end to the 
“national truce.”” Haase’s party are now, in official 
eyes, on the old Socialist footing of traitors, “‘ men 
without a Fatherland.” Whether the Government's 
stroke at them will be as successful, temporarily, as was 
Prince Biilow’s famous campaign on the same lines is 
a matter, at present, of speculation. 


+ * * 


Meanwhile the German Chancellor and the Foreign 
Secretary have made very interesting speeches on war- 
aims. Both attempted to appear moderate. Herr Kuhl- 
mann appeared in his now familiar role of the sweetly 
reasonable man in a world of lunatics. ‘‘ We believe 
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in real sober politics,” he said; but it was useless to 
attempt to discuss details in the face of the obdurate 
Allies, whose sole programme was their maximum 
programme, which could only be realised after “ the 
complete military defeat of the Central Powers.”” With 
the evident desire of trying to drive a wedge between 
France and England he said that the one great obstacle 
to peace was now Alsace-Lorraine: everything else 
being susceptible of discussion. But it would not 
greatly matter, save as indicating a still farther shrinkage 
of Germany’s dreams of military victory, if he had 
even admitted that Alsace-Lorraine was a matter for 
negotiations. We are slowly but surely beating them, 
and we shall not negotiate until we have a moral cer- 
tainty that in all important matters the negotiations 
are going to end our way. The Allies have not been 
fighting for years in order to bargain, in an equal and 
polite manner, with “the man with the swag,” still 
armed to the teeth and glorying in his crimes. 


* * * 


With the situation in Russia we deal elsewhere. We 
would, however, suggest to the Government that it should 
give a strong hint—we do not suggest more violent 
action—to those irresponsible reactionary journals which 
are still grossly insulting to our Russian Allies. We 
saw this week an article which referred to the Revolu- 
tion in terms as offensive as anything we have ever 
seen about our enemies. It is quite obvious that the 
writers of such articles do not care how much they 
injure our cause in Russia as long as they can work 
off their spleen against democracy. The case for with- 
holding insults to our Allies does not depend upon the 
value, at the moment, of their military services : 
though, even at their most inactive, the Russians must 
be holding large bodies of Germans on their front. Our 
Government’s continued tolerance of such writing 
(when it is pretty certain that a word or two in season 
would modify it) is grossly unfair in view of the fact 
that, in the earlier stages of the war, obscure men 
were drastically dealt with for making remarks about 
the Tsardom, one of the most corrupt, degraded and 
degrading Governments that have ever disgraced Euro- 
pean civilisation. 

* * * 


The attack upon the Viceroy of India and the Secretary 
of State, to which we made reference recently, has 
developed as a defence of the authority of provincial 
government against interference from Simla or White- 
hall. Lord Chelmsford’s offence is that he not only 
ordered the release of Mrs. Besant in Madras, but in- 
structed the Governor of Bombay to rescind the order 
which forbade Mrs. Besant’s entry into the Presidency, 
and, furthermore, rebuked the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab for trying to repress the hopes of Indian 
reformers in respect of the promised measures. This is 
condemned as a degradation of provincial government ; 
but surely the answer is that there is no such bulwark of 
British prestige in India as the decisive correction by the 
highest authority of executive mistakes made in the 
provinces; and there can be no question as to the 
unwisdom of the internments and the impropriety of Sir 





Michael O’Dwyer in the Punjab and Lord Ronaldshay 
in Bengal making public pronouncements in advance as 
to the character of the constitutional reforms now under 
discussion. It is greatly to be hoped that the good sense 
of the Anglo-Indian Press and public will be mobilised 
against the attack, which is led at present by the Madras 
Mail—a good representative of Anglo-Indian opinion, 
not commonly associated with cabals. The state of 
affairs in India is such that, in the interest of all parties, 
everything should be done to make Mr. Montagu’s 
mission a success by keeping the air clear and preparing 
for the fullest and freest discussion of aims and methods. 


* * * 


Both General Smuts and Mr. Churchill have recently 
referred to the submarine menace as having for the 
present been baffled. Certainly the sinkings of British 
ships of over 1,600 tons show a heavy decline. In 
April, the worst month, they averaged 26°6 a week over 
five weekly returns; in September the weekly average 
sank to 10°5, and the single return made in October 
shows 18. The diminution means that, whereas 612 
such ships would have been lost since April if the April 
average had been maintained, the number actually lost 
has been 887. This is the more notable because until 
April the rate of sinkings had been regularly and rapidly 
rising ; so that for us even to have kept it at the April 
level would in some degree have disappointed the 
enemy. On the other hand, it is said that we have 
had counter-disappointments in the matter of ship- 
building, which neither here nor in America seems to 
have been bearing its fruits by the officially expected 
dates. The magnitude of the extra demand which 
the transport of the American Army will make from 
next spring onwards is also coming now to be more 
fully appreciated. The Daily Telegraph published last 
Wednesday an article obviously well-informed, though 
perhaps rather too pessimistic, emphasizing these 
points and calling for more shipbuilding. The call is 
more easily uttered than answered, but there is certainly 
one way in which most people can materially help. 
That is by further restricting their consumption, not 
only of food, but of new goods generally. There has 
been something of a slackening off in the economy effort 
during recent months, and the shipping situation does 
not at all justify it. 

* * * 


The Bishop of Exeter’s letter in the Times last Monday 
may very well have been the most foolish letter ever 
written by a Bishop. Lord William Cecil has visited 
the Conscientious Objector settlement at Dartmoor, and 
has come away with his hair standing on end. By 
bringing together so many daring spirits, he says, we 
are facilitating “‘ the organisation of revolution.” Every 
experienced man knows “ what an advantage it is to 
call together the future members of the organisation 
so that they may know who is on their side in every 
town in England and what is their personal value.” 
Moreover, we are actually letting them write letters : 
“Sacks of letters come and go, no doubt (our italics) 
conveying instructions for those plans of bloodshed 
which may at some future time bring, according to 
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their view, liberty, and to our view, ruin, to England.”’ 
The implications are many and pleasing. They include, 
amongst others, the minor suggestion that there is no 
means of supervising the Dartmoor correspondence, and 
the large one that there is a danger of a revolution led by 
C.0.’s and carried through—there would be no one else 
to do it—by men who are not C.O.’s, i.e., by men who 
are now soldiers. The Army will be flattered. The 
compliment to the potential influence of the Dartmoor 
inmates—whose breasts must now be swelling with 
pride—is tremendous ; but we can assure the Bishop 
that their leaders are scarcely capable of organising a 
small popular riot, much less a bloody revolution. 
Lord William’s remedy is to take out and treat kindly 
the genuine religious objectors (who, we may add, are 
already legally entitled to absolute exemption), and to 
put the others, the daring revolutionaries, in the bomb- 
sprinkled areas, without money or rations. He does 
not suggest, we observe, that they should be denied the 
right of taking cover. The letter is valuable for one 
reason: it illustrates admirably the grotesque fear of 
the proletariat in which large numbers of our upper 
classes permanently exist, and which largely accounts 
for the stupid stubbornness with which they resist 
anything which they think may open the floodgates of 
democratic demand. 
t * x 

An extraordinary record of legislation was achieved 
by the Congress of the United States during the session 
which ended a week ago. Summoned by the President 
in April, it was confronted with the war situation and 
the necessity of considering a series of Bills which up to 
that moment had been outside the imagination of most 
Senators and Congressmen. The Administration alone 
knew its own mind, and Mr. Wilson was compelled to 
make full use of his personal authority in the hurrying 
of such essential measures as military service, revenue, 
and food control. Latterly the pace was quickened 
surprisingly, and Congress voted in all over 4,200 millions 
sterling. Out of this total loans to the Allies account for 
about 1,400 millions, and the war organisation for 2,600 
millions, of which 128 millions go to the air service 
with its supply of 20,000 machines; 200 millions to 
merchant shipbuilding; and a somewhat larger sum to 
the Navy, 70 millions being needed for the creation of 
the new standardised fleet of destroyers. A further 
half-million men are to be called up by the selective 
draft, and in the meantime Congress has passed a Bill 
making generous provision for the fighting man’s pay 
and allowances. The conscript is required to allot £3 
a month to his family, the Government adding a monthly 
allowance up to £10, and providing for insurance up to 
£200. The adjournment of Congress leaves President 
Wilson in an unexampled position of authority. By the 
Constitution he is commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy ; since April he has been entrusted with supreme 
control over the country’s entire resources — food 


products and raw material, mines, railways, and shipping, 
the whole range of the essential industries, and the 
distribution and consumption of all commodities. 
That is to say, Mr. Wilson, with Mr. Hoover as food 
administrator, is the greatest personal power in the 
world of the Allies. 


The national two-days conference of the Co-operative 
Movement, to be held at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
next week, to arrange for the independent represen- 
tation of the movement in Parliament, may perhaps 
prove to be an event of political importance as great as 
the Taff Vale judgment. How seriously moved the 
Co-operators are may be inferred from the strong 
language of the resolutions to be officially proposed 
by leaders of the movement, which will not be 
pleasant reading for the Cabinet. Quite businesslike 
steps are to be taken to raise a substantial political 
fund, to arrange for running Co-operative candidates, 
for the selection of Co-operatively-minded constituencies, 
and for the formulation of an election programme. It 
is significant that the proposed programme is to include, 
besides the defence of the Co-operative Movement against 
unfair taxation and vexatious interference, definite 
general demands for an extensive housing policy, for “ re- 
casting’’ the national educational system on thoroughly 
democratic lines, and for the bringing of foreign 
policy effectively under Parliamentary control. The Con- 
ference will also be invited to consider a general denun- 
ciation of class privileges and distinctions which prevent 
social equality ; and a declaration that “‘ eventually ” 
all “ Production, Distribution, and Exchange ”’ is to be 
directed by the State, with the elimination of private 
profit-making. The three million Co-operative house- 
holds have hitherto not been all of one mind politically ; 
though it was their vote, more than that of any other 
section, that stopped the Tariff Reform campaign in 
January, 1906. But the unfair treatment of the 
1,500 Co-operative Societies by Mr. Bonar Law in the 
Excess Profits Tax, by the Sugar Commission and Lord 
Devonport in sugar supplies, and by the War Office in 
the administration of the Military Service Act, has 
put a new spirit into the movement. If the projected 
Co-operative candidates will but arrange with the 
Labour Party to share the industrial constituencies 
between them, so as politically to combine forces in 
each case, they may together, conceivably, change 
the face of the House of Commons. 


ok x * 


What is important in the decision of the Government 
with regard to the remuneration of the officers and 
seamen of the Mercantile Marine is not so much the 
substantial advance in the wages of the men (from £8 
to £11 per month), with a promised equivalent advance 
in the pay of the officers, as the definite establishment 
of an absolutely uniform minimum for the whole service. 
This uniformity of standard minimum the sailors’ 
Trade Unions are not likely ever to let go. The authori- 
tative prescription of “ national minimum wage-rates,”’ 
common to a whole industry, is now, under war con- 
ditions, progressing from trade to trade; and may 
probably be reckoned as a permanent conquest. In the 
industrial organisation of the ensuing generation, an 
individual employer will no more be able to decide 
for himself (except by way of voluntary supplement) 
what rate of wages he will pay, than (except by way of 
voluntary reduction) how many hours his operatives 
shall work. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS 
IN RUSSIA 
ID URING the past fortnight Russia has made 


certain advances which may prove important 

on the long road that leads to a Constitution. 
The source of them in a sense was the Democratic 
Conference, though perhaps the main credit for them 
is due to M. Kerensky and M. Tseretelli, whose 
patience evolved hopeful results out of materials none 
too promising. The Conference was brought together 
by the Soviets, which, whatever be thought of their 
policy (now oscillating towards Maximalism), are 
undoubtedly the chief organised political force through- 
out Russia. Though not confined to a Soviet member- 
ship, it was distinctly sectional ; “‘ bourgeois’’ interests 
had practically no representation in it, and at the same 
time it was unmanageably large for the transaction of 
business. The last drawback soon made itself felt, 
and to overcome it the leaders resorted to the creation 
of a “ provisional Parliament,” which was to be the 
same thing on a smaller scale. The Parliament was to 
be constituted by giving each party and group in the 
Conference the right to nominate members in proportion 
to its strength, and it was to remain in permanent 
session till the meeting of the Constituent Assembly, 
which was fixed for two months ahead. 

As thus devised the provisional Parliament (like its 
parent, the Conference) was to represent only one of 
the two great camps, into which the party and social 
forces of Russia are divided. But if so, what should 
be its relation to the Government? And how should 
the Government be composed? There seems to have 
been three logical alternatives :— 

(1) A “ Coalition ” Government, with a provisional Parliament 
of solely ‘“‘ Democratic * composition, to which it could not be 
directly and unlimitedly responsible. 

(2) A “ Democratic ” Government responsible to a ‘“‘ Demo- 
cratic’ provisional Parliament. 

(8) A “ Coalition ” Government responsible to a “* Coalition ” 
provisional Parliament. 

Of these alternative formulas the extremists in the 
Democratic Conference preferred the second; but 
M. Kerensky, supported by M. Tseretelli, M. Skobeleff, 
and all the more level-headed Soviet leaders, opposed 
it, and insisted on a Coalition Ministry. He did so, 
because he recognised that Russia as a whole is not 
Socialist, and a purely Socialist Government would not 
represent her; and also, perhaps, because there 
would be difficulty in finding within the limited “‘ Demo- 
cratic ’’ ranks a personnel of sufficient all-round experi- 
ence to take entire charge of the country’s affairs. On 
this issue the gigantic Conference could not make up 
its rather unwieldy mind; it first passed a vote in 
favour of a “ Coalition ’’ Government, and then after 
some hours of another discussion passed a vote against 
one. But M. Kerensky and his friends among the 


Soviet leaders had too much sense to be daunted by 
the contretemps of an over-large meeting. They went 
ahead in conferences of the party leaders with the 
formation of a Coalition Ministry, and at the same time 
developed the plan for a provisional Parliament, which 
should marshal the forces of the Democratic Conference 
on a workable and business-like scale. 


The second formula being thus tacitly put aside, the 
first for the moment held the field. Or, rather, it 
seems to have been assumed that the Ministry would 
be “ Coalition ” and the provisional Parliament “‘ Demo- 
cratic,” and the problem was to determine the relations 
between them. The Democrats wanted the Ministry's 
responsibility to the Parliament to be complete and 
formal. The “ bourgeois” elements, whom it was 
sought to introduce into the Coalition, naturally declined 
to come in on these terms, which (having regard to the 
composition of the Parliament) would have deprived 
them of all authority, and reduced them to the position 
of mere technical advisers without control over policy. 
They were not unwilling, however, to consider proposals 
for an informal and limited responsibility, based on a 
“harmony” formula not unlike that put forward in 
1916 by the Duma’s Bloc for defining the relations 
desired by it with the Government of the then Tsar. 
But the Democratic leaders refused this. They were 
probably right; for any ambiguity in the relations 
between the two bodies, and any further attempt to 
perpetuate a sort of dualism of ultimate authority, 
would have been likely under the circumstances to 
have provoked early conflicts and a constant executive 
weakness. In this way the simultaneous demand for 
a Coalition Ministry and for Ministerial responsibility 
to the provisional Parliament led the negotiators to 
their final solution—a “ Coalition ’’ provisional Parlia- 
ment. 

The scheme as now adopted provides for the addition 
of ahout 150 “ bourgeois ’”’ members to those appointed 
from the Democratic Conference. It is, of course, an 
arbitrary figure, and is possibly less, possibly more, 
than the representation which the “ bourgeois ” parties 
might secure in a Parliament elected to-morrow by 
universal suffrage. But at any rate for purposes of 
spokesmanship it is a substantial representation. It 
means that for the first time since the Revolution Russia 
will have a national deliberative assembly comprising 
all parties. The Duma inevitably lost the position, 
as soon as the Revolution was accomplished, because 
its pre-revolutionary origins made it no sort of reflection 
of the national mind. But the Soviets could not replace 
it in this function, since they are essentially sectional. 
Nor, for the same reason, could the provisional Parlia- 
ment as originally constituted by the Democratic 
Conference. The new scheme, if it is honestly carried 
out and the different ‘‘ bourgeois” parties are allowed 
to nominate their own representatives in fair propor- 
tions and in their own way, may prove a great advance. 
It should be an enormous advantage to have Soviet 
leaders and Cadet Jeaders no longer merely writing 
against each other in rival newspapers but sitting 
together on the floor of a single Parliament and debating 
differences of policy in each other’s presence before the 
tribunal of the nation. 

One may also expect some clear gains from the 
substitution (if it is effectively realised) of a single for 
a dual basis of ultimate authority. It remains true 
that the basis is only “ provisional.’’ Every basis must 
be until the Constituent Assembly is summoned. The 
date fixed for its meeting is not an early one, if one 
considers that the Revolution is now seven months old. 
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But whether it can really be convened in the time will 
depend on the amount of preliminary work already 
accomplished, and on this none of the correspondents 
has supplied any definite information. One kind of 
preliminary work seems at least to make steady pro- 
gress—that is, the emergence of national leaders. Had 
a Constituent Assembly met last May, it might have 
taken a long time and much sifting to find out who its 
real leaders were. Now the sifting has been in some 
measure done. The way in which M. Tseretelli, for 
instance, seems to have reasserted his influence at the 
meetings of the Democratic Conference, in which a 
majority were against him when it opened, shows (as 
does M. Kerensky’s continued Premiership) that there 
are now considerable elements of permanence in what 
might be mistaken at first sight for a mere panorama of 
change. 


STEAM FOR THE EDUCATIONAL 
ENGINE 


T is part of the inconvenience of war-time that 
the country as a whole has learnt next to 
nothing of the series of excellent speeches 

which its Minister of Education has been delivering in 
Lancashire and elsewhere. Leaving aside the more 
spectacular issues, in which public opinion and the 
newspapers are naturally more easily interested, Mr. 
Fisher has been taking the opportunity of prize-distribu- 
tions and college inaugurals to discuss in public the 
policy and problems of the educational reconstruction 
which the Government has undertaken to effect. With 
the true instinct of the conqueror, the Minister of 
Education has begun his campaign in the district in 
which he anticipated most difficulty ; and Lancashire, 
it seems, after it had heard his exposition of the problem, 
is already more than half persuaded cordially to accept 
his solution. 

To rebuild out of its ruins the whole educational system 
of the country, and adequately to equip us for the 
intensified world-competition of the near future, is a 
many-sided task, and Mr. Fisher is concentrating his 
attention, first on stimulating the public demand for 
educational reform, and secondly on enlisting general 
support for the Bill actually before the House of Com- 
mons. The Bill contains only the indispensable altera- 
tions in the statute law; and the Parliamentary 
draftsman’s phraseology unfortunately fails to convey 
either the new spirit which is to animate the Board of 
Education or any adequate conception of the extensive 
reforms which are to he made by mere Grant-in-Aid 
and administrative order. In Lancashire, Mr. Fisher 
naturally devoted most of his exposition to the proposed 
abolition of the “ half-timer,” and to the requirement 
of attendance for eight hours a week up to eighteen 
in the new Continuation Schools. There are, altogether, 
only some 380,000 “ half-timers,” but the practical 
cotton-spinner declares these children, between eleven 
and fourteen, whom nearly all the rest of the manu- 
facturing interests have contrived to do without, to be 
indispensable to him; and the difficulties are not 
lessened by the fact that this particular form of child- 
labour is engaged and paid, not by the capitalist mill- 
owners, but by the operative mule-spinners, each of 
whom requires the assistance of a “ big piecer” and a 
“little piecer.” The universal enforcement of full-time 
school attendance right up to fourteen, and the with- 
drawal from the mill for eight hours per week of all 


youths up to eighteen, will, it is calculated, abstract 
about 8 per cent. of the aggregate labour force of the 
existing cotton mills. The millowners and the opera- 
tives are alarmed lest they should not be able to get 
this additional labour; and, perhaps we should add, 
et the rise in the rates of wages for “ piecers ” that the 
shortage might involve. Mr. Fisher dealt very skil- 
fully with his Lancashire audiences on these points, 
appealing now to their patriotism, now to their pride, 
but always taking care to drive home the fact that the 
reform could come about only gradually, and would, 
indeed, be spread over something like six years. It 
is clear that the great “ General Post ’’ of labour that 
will start on the declaration of Peace is just the occasion 
on which to begin the change; and if there should be 
any widespread unemployment in the following year or 
two, the absorption of part of the available aggregate 
time in education would be a positive advantage. The 
Minister of Education was, moreover, able to hold out 
to the millowners and operatives a vision of getting 
recruits for the mills from the “ blind alley ’’ occupa- 
tions from which he hoped increasingly to divert boys ; 
and he did not fail to suggest that Lancashire ingenuity 
would not find it impossible to make rearrangements of 
hours and processes by which some of the present use 
of boys might be dispensed with. Lancashire, on the 
whole, followed Mr. Fisher’s explanations with quiet 
acquiescence. There will now be no very strenuous or 
long-sustained opposition to the abolition of the half- 
time system. 

Possibly more hanging back is to be looked for among 
the local education administrators, to be expressed 
by the representatives in the House of Commons of 
the Education Committees of the Town and County 
Councils, in the raising of practical difficulties by way 
of application to the proposed part-time Continuation 
Schools. No doubt the establishment of any system 
of Continuation Schools will involve the Local 
Education Authorities in difficult problems of how 
to find the necessary buildings and teaching staff, 
how to make the hours of attendance and the curriculum 
suitable to the conditions of the varied local industries, 
and how to secure the willing co-operation of pupils, 
parents, and employers, without which the scheme 
will not really work. Mr. Fisher frankly falls back 
on the imperative necessity for getting the thing done, 
and appeals to those in authority in each educational 
area to work out schemes for themselves. The Board 
of Education will give them every assistance and 
allow them time—even a year or more if necessary— 
to prepare the local scheme and state the appropriate 
machinery. As the obligation to attend the Continua- 
tion School will only be imposed on the young people 
henceforth arriving at the age of fourteen, only one- 
fourth of the ultimately required provision need be 
got ready for the first year. Not for four years—indeed, 
not for five or six years from the passing of the Bill— 
will the complete provision of teachers and accommoda- 
tion be required. 

But although Mr. Fisher captured the hearts of his 
audiences, and went far to disarm their opposition to 
his Bill, we fear that its passage into law this autumn 
is by no means yet assured. The House of Commons 
is not really keen on educational reform, and the 
Members are not yet sufficiently conscious of the wave 
of public feeling in its support. There will inevitably 
be a jam of business in the short autumn sittings of 
less than forty days. Unless such forces as the Trade 
Unions and the Labour Party—above all, the Workers’ 
Educational Association—manage to convince the 
Members of Parliament, the Party Whips, and the 
War Cabinet that the reform of education Is a measure 
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of the very first urgency, Mr. Fisher’s Bill may, we 
fear, once more find itself politely shelved. This 
would be just one of the ways, to which both Liberal 
and Conservative parties are prone, whereby they 
convince the working-class elector that they are not 
really in earnest about any social reform, and thus 
drive him to transfer his allegiance to the Labour 
Party. At the forthcoming General Election every 
Member seeking re-election will be challenged—by 
zealous and well-organised educationists of the wage- 
earning class—as to what help he gave to Mr. Fisher's 
Bill. 

Meanwhile we suggest to the Minister of Education 
that he can help forward his own Bill, and stimulate 

ublic opinion to the necessary interest in the subject, 
y putting immediately in operation some of the 
educational reforms which do not require legislation, 
and are dependent only on administrative action and 
Grants-in-Aid. Mr. Fisher has already begun well 
by the long-delayed insistence on the adoption of 
more adequate scales of remuneration for all grades 
of school teachers. What a reform could be effected 
by the Board of Education taking under its jurisdiction 
all the municipal library committees; offering them 
a Grant-in-Aid of their librarians’ salaries and their 
purchases of books; supplying them systematically 
with advice and suggestions ; helping them to specialisa- 
tion, mutual co-operation, and intelligent cataloguing ; 
and making its grants dependent on the attainment of 
a certain minimum standard of efficiency in public 
educational service. Such a reform needs no legislation, 
and depends only on a friendly arrangement with the 
President of the Local Government Board. But some 
more human touch is wanted, something appealing 
more directly to every family. Mr. Fisher himself 
discreetly let fall an eloquent sentence in favour of 
introducing greater equality among the young people 
as between those who “ live to learn,” and those who 
at present have to “live to earn.” If, however, he 
would secure Cabinet approval for the necessary National 
Scheme of Maintenance Scholarships, extending from 
eleven to twenty-three, which is to ensure that every 
child, whatever the means of its parents, shall find 
genuinely accessible all the education that its abilities 
enable it to take advantage of—the Scheme to start 
only the day after Peace is declared, but to be immedi- 
ately promulgated—the Minister of Education would 
do more to raise a swelling tide to carry his Bill than 
by any other propaganda. What is needed for our 
educational renascence is, first, this swelling tide; 
secondly, a great improvement, alike in numbers, in 
training, and in position, of our national corps of teachers ; 
and, thirdly, the prompt expansion of the miserably thin 
upper forms of the thousand municipal secondary 
schools, the extensive recruiting of the absurdly scanty 
full-time students at the well-equipped Technical 
Colleges, and the rapid filling of the half-empty lecture- 
rooms of the newer Universities. All these things, 
which would put a new life into our education from 
top to bottom, depend, more than on anything else, 
upon the creation of a big, bold, and widely-advertised 
National Scholarship System of adequate extent and 
value—say 100,000 scholarships, awarded at the rate 
of 20,000 a year, to pupils aged eleven, fourteen, and 
eighteen, and worth from £10 to £150 a year—costing, 
perhaps, eventually, as much as a couple of millions 
sterling annually (six hours’ war!). And this requires 
no legislation. It can be done, any day, when Mr. 
Lloyd George’s attention has been caught, and the 
War Cabinet has spared half an hour, by a paragraph 
in the Code, and by the (only eventually sapale 
Grant-in-Aid. 





ITALY AND THE CORFU PACT-—I. 


TALIAN public opinion regarding the Southern Slavs 

I has lately entered upon a fresh phase. During 1915 
and 1916 (see THe New Statesman, Nov. 11th, 1916, 
Italy’s War-Aims) it seemed as if the “education” of 
public opinion was to be left entirely to the Jingoes. But 
the international events of the past spring, which so happily 
came to confirm and fix the democratic character of the 
whole Entente cause, had effects in Italy of which some 
account was given in THE New STaTEsMAN of August 4th, 
1914.* The wave of anti-imperialistic feeling seems even 
to have reached the Italian Foreign Office; for Baron 
Sonnino’s statements on Foreign Policy before the Italian 
Chamber last June were such as to make it possible for the 
Socialist leader, Turati, to describe them as in the nature of 
a reduced or “ pocket ” edition of Italy’s original war-aims 
programme ; while, according to Signor Barzilai, the well- 
known representative of “‘ irredentismo,” the “‘ war-men- 
tality ” advocated by the Minister for Foreign Affairs was 
one which coupled “ fixed determination to uphold national 
rights and claims with abandonment of all secondary 
questions and considerations in order to keep in view solely 
the primary and vital questions.” This alleged modification 
of war-aims on the part of the Italian Government followed 
closely upon the crisis provoked in the Cabinet by the 
Ministers who hail from the extreme Left in Italian politics, 
as a protest against Sonnino’s action in ordering the pro- 
clamation of Albanian independence without previously 
consulting either his colleagues or the Allies. The outcry 
raised against his “ autocratic methods” by the parties 
of the Left, and perhaps also remonstrances from Allied 
Governments, seem to have convinced Sonnino and the 
Government that the key in which the public presentation 
of Italy’s war-aims had hitherto been pitched required 
some modulation in order to bring it into real harmony 
with the now unmistakably democratic tones of the Entente 
concerto. Sonnino’s visits to Paris and London—regarded 
by Italians as a surprising “ coming out of his shell ”’ in so 
reputed oyster-like a personality—have, it may be hoped, 
helped materially to promote this process of attunement. 
We do not mean to imply that Italy’s official aims, so far 
as they have been revealed, were ever of a really im- 
perialistic nature. They were, as far as regards Europe, in 
their essence such as the most democratic of Governments 
might have formulated, being based on the principles of 
nationality and reasonable military security. On one 
point only—the claim to possession of the major part of 
the Dalmatian mainland—could they seem to be tainted 
with Imperialism. Other points might be matter of dis- 
cussion, but were not in open conflict with the principle of 
nationality. What claims may have been put forward 
by the Italian Government in Africa or Asia we do not 
know; but, if any extravagant claims were made, we may 
hope that they will no longer be insisted upon. If it had 
been a case of a scramble for colonies or zones of influence, 
Italy could not reasonably have been expected to stand 
out. The declared object of the Allies being the solution 
of problems of government, so far as possible on nationalistic 
lines, with a single view to the world’s peace, Italy is ready 
to fall into line with a movement which harmonises with 
her national traditions. When a modification of official 
war-aims is spoken of, the phrase must be taken to mean 
that, the nature of the settlement aimed at by the Entente 
being now clearly understood by all the Governments 
concerned, Italy readily agrees to abandon all claims which 





* We learn now—what we partly suspected before—that the silence 
of the Democratic Press was not voluntary, but was imposed by the 
Censorship. The removal of the ban may therefore be taken as 
indicating a change of attitude on the part of the Government. 
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in the view of the Allied Governments are in conflict with 
the spirit of that settlement. And whereas, before such 
an understanding had been reached it may well have 
seemed good policy, with a view to effect both at home and 
abroad, to put in as full a claim as possible and to encourage 
that section of the Press which had territorial expansion 
most at heart, that policy has been given up for one at the 
same time more sincere, more congenial to the feelings of 
the mass of Italians, and likely in the long run better to 
promote the true interests of Italy. 

The actual results of Baron Sonnino’s conversations 
with the Allied Ministers are, of course, veiled in official 
silence. One indirect result of the London visit and of the 
prominence given during that visit to Serbian relations—we 
refer to the Pasic luncheon and the speeches delivered on 
that occasion by Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Robert Cecil— 
was to give increased actuality to the question of Italy’s 
attitude towards the future of her Slav neighbours. 

The question had already been reopened in the Italian 
Press in connection with the publication at the beginning 
of August of the text of the agreement concluded at Corfu 
between representatives of the Jugo-Slav peoples and the 
Serbian Government. During September fresh matter 
was added by the publication in the Turin Liberal paper, 
the Gazzetta del Popolo, of a series of letters dated from 
London in which Signor Bevione (an Independent Liberal 
Deputy, who acted as special correspondent to the Gazzetta 
and to the Giornale d'Italia during Sonnino’s visit, and may 
be supposed to be in fairly close touch with the Italian 
Foreign Office) gives an account of conversations he had 
had in London with the Serbian Premier and with the 
late M. Supilo, and of the impressions he had formed in 
contact with Serb and Serbophil circles in England. 
Finaliy, the arrival of M. Pasic in Rome early in September 
was regarded as the first actual step towards that entente 
between Italy and Serbia which seems to have been indicated 
by the Allied Governments as a condition preliminary to 
any revision of previous agreements. 

“Public opinion ” is a vague phrase. It covers feelings 
as well as reasoned judgments. And into Italian public 
opinion in regard to the Slavs of Austria feeling inevitably 
enters as a powerful factor. Italians cannot forget the 
part played by Croat troops in the repression of the earlier 
risings of the risorgimento and in the holding down of 
Lombardy and Venetia. If they were in danger of for- 
getting, they have the presence of Croat regiments on the 
Isonzo to remind them, while Italian refugees from Austria 
keep fresh in their minds the unequal and losing struggle 
carried on by their kinsmen during the last half-century 
in the Adriatic provinces of Austria against the rising tide 
of Slavism. In Trieste, in Istria, in Friuli and in Dalmatia 
they have had to look on at the gradual submergence of 
Italian influence and Italian culture. If it had been a 
fair trial of strength between one nationality and another, 
if Slavs and Italians had been alone in the field, the conflict 
would have been more protracted and less violent, there 
would have been more of compromise about the result, and 
less bitter feeling would have been aroused. In Dalmatia, 
the focus of present differences between Italian and Slav, 
no acute racial friction existed before 1860. In the cities 
of the coast Italian influence and culture were predominant. 
The landed nobility were to a large extent Italian or Italian- 
ised, and such trade as existed was largely in Italian hands. 
The Slavs formed the peasantry, and their language was 
heard only in the villages and the back streets of the cities. 
The superiority of Italian culture was acknowledged without 
bitterness, and men of Slav origin felt that to Italianise 
themselves was to rise in the social scale. This state of 


things was not so much a result of the Venetian regime 
in Dalmatia, which ended (except at Zara) in 1797, as a 
continuance of the Roman municipia which preserved 


their autonomy and their Latin culture through the Slav 
invasion. In 1815 Dalmatia passed under Austrian rule. 

From that date until 1848 the position of privilege enjoyed 
by the Italian minority was respected and even viewed 
with complacence by Austria, who found in the Italians 
of the province useful recruits for the administration of Lom- 
bardy and Venetia. In 1848, with the beginning of the 
Italian risorgimento, a new era began for the Italians of 
Dalmatia. The intensified consciousness of nationality 
among the Italians of the peninsula had its repercussions 
beyond the Adriatic, where presently to proclaim one’s 
Italianita was to provoke reprisals from the Austrian 
police. Political divisions for a long time followed lines 
of opinion and social status rather than of racial difference. 
Among the prevalently Italian autonomisti—the party 
which stood for an autonomous Dalmatia under Austria, 
practically ignoring racial divisions within and racial 
attractions without—many Slavs were to be found, while 
many of the younger generations of Italians supported 
the mainly Croat party of the annessionisti, who desired 
union with Croatia. After 1866, under Austrian impulsion 
the cleavage between the parties tended more and more to 
follow racial lines, which, as we have seen, happened to 
coincide with social class divisions. This growing opposi- 
tion between peasants and bourgeoisie—the emphasising of 
which was a natural consequence of the mid-century revolu- 
tionary movement in Europe generally—was taken advantage 
of by the military and Court party in Vienna for the for- 
warding of their private political ends. The effect of the 
loss of the Italian provinces and of the affirmation of Prussian 
supremacy in Germany in 1866, followed in 1870-1 by the 
constitution of a German Empire from which Austria was 
excluded, was to turn the eyes of Habsburg ambition 
southwards—towards revanche in Italy and expansion or 
penetration in the Balkans. The military and Court party, 
in order to counterpoise the opposition of the German 
Liberal party, sought to win the Slavs to the side of the 
dynasty. Hence the policy adopted in Dalmatia of favour- 
ing the Croats and Serbs and helping them to cast off the 
cultural and political supremacy of the Italian element. 
The struggle centred chiefly round the elections to muni- 
cipal councils and the language question in schools and 
law-courts. The Slavs were in an immense majority, 
and they had behind them a Government not famous 
for scrupulous fairness where its interests are involved. 
Their triumph was rapid and complete. In 1861 the 
autonomisti still had a considerable majority in the Dal- 
matian Diet over the annessionisti. By 1885 one Italian 
deputy was returned. Since 1897 they have been unre- 
presented in the Diet. This result was not obtained without 
much violent manipulation of electoral machinery on the 
part of Austrian officials, who deliberately stirred up latent 
racial animosities, so that the struggle between the two 
parties was henceforth a duel between nationalities. 
Between 1870 and 1885 the municipalities were one by 
one wrested from the Italians until only Zara remained. 
The loss of the municipal governments signified loss of 
control over schools, police and all the local administration, 
while the Italians, constituting the well-to-do class, continue 
to pay the lion’s share of the local expenses. The loss of 
the schools was a peculiarly bitter grievance to them. It 
implies the possibility of an extinction of the Latin culture 
so intensely dear to Italian hearts. And Italian resentment 
vents itself, illogically perhaps but naturally, quite as much 
upon the Croats, whose eventual supremacy was obviously 
bound to come about, as upon the Austrian Government, 
which was mainly responsible for the violence of the catas- 
trophe and the bitter feelings which it created. 

Now, almost before the struggle is ended, the kaleidoscope 
has taken a turn which makes the whole conflict appear 
gratuitous and absurd, The alliance of Austria-Hungary 
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with Germany, the rise in the fortune of Slavism conse- 
quent on the first Balkan war and the reaction determined 
thereby in Austria-Hungary gave to the Jugo-Slav move- 
ment a decided orientation towards union with Serbia 
and separation from the Dual Monarchy. The process has 
been carried still further by the great war—precipitated 
as it was by a joint attack of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
upon the fortress of Slav nationality in the Balkans, which 
threatened to block the Central Empire’s “ corridor” to 
the East. Italy, having ranged herself on the side of the 
Entente, finds herself in the same camp with the (in heart) 
united Jugo-Slav peoples and with interests obviously 
identical. 

It is not surprising if the Italian public has not at once 
adjusted itself to the suddenly transformed situation—the 
more so since the position of the Austrian and Hungarian 
Slavs—forced to fight against their friends with the alter- 
native of exile or death, and naturally including a small 
element still more or less loyal to the Habsburgs—obviously 
lends itself to misunderstanding or misrepresentation. 
But the adjustment is surely taking place. 


THE DOMINION’S RAILWAY IDEA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


Report of the Royal Commission to inquire into 
the Railways and Transportation in Canada. 
Management by a national and politically independent 
board of trustees, with a representative of the railway 
workers themselves on the board, is, however, a fundamental 
part of the scheme recommended by the Commissioners to 
consolidate 25,000 miles of transcontinental and branch 
lines into a nationally-owned Dominion Railway Company. 
The Prime Minister of Canada, Sir Robert Borden, 
appointed the Railway Inquiry Commission in July, 1916, 
and the Report is the result of ten months of investigation 
of the general problem of transportation and the status of 
the three transcontinental railway systems; that is to say, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Grand Trunk Railway 
(including the Grand Trunk Pacific), and the Canadian 
Northern Railway. The Commissioners were Mr. Alfred H. 
Smith (president of the New York Central Railway), 
Sir Henry L. Drayton (chairman of the Dominion Railway 
Commission, Canada), and Mr. William Mitchell Acworth 
(of London), an authority on British and American railway 
law and practice. 

The Majority Report recommending national ownership 
is signed by Sir Henry Drayton and Mr. Acworth. Mr. 
Smith, dissenting from his colleagues on the question of 
national ownership, signs a separate report in the Blue 
Book issued by the King’s printer at Ottawa. The Blue 
Book also contains an appendix reporting on the appraisal 
of the Canadian Northern Railway system and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway, by Professor George F. Swain, of 
Harvard University and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, assisted by a corps of engineers. 

The situation in Canada is that the growth of mileage 
has far outstripped the growth of population. Canada 
has three transcontinental railway systems. There is 
sufficient traffic for two good systems—the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and another—but not enough for three, 
In round figures the Canadian railway mileage is 40,000 
miles, and the population of Canada is assumed to be 


N ATIONAL ownership is recommended in the Majority 


something like 7,500,000 at the present time. The railway 
mileage is roughly equal to that of the German Empire— 
with 67,000,000 inhabitants. Canada has nearly one-sixth 
of the railway mileage of the United States; it has less 
than one-fourteenth of the population. Canada has only 
185 inhabitants to support each mile of railway; the 
United States have 400 inhabitants per mile of line. The 
status of the Canadian railways is further affected by the 
existence of a magnificent internal system of natural water- 
ways, which compete with the railways for traffic during 
the season of navigation. 

The Commissioners find that “the net return is so low 
as to prove that more railways have been built than can 
be justified on commercial grounds under present 
conditions.” The total amount of public capital involved 
in direct construction of Government lines, and cash aid, 
land grants and bond guarantees to private companies 
is $968,451,000—not counting the value of lands still unsold. 
Public aid to the principal companies, including subsidies, 
land grants, and bond guarantees amounts to over 
$680,000,000. In the case of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
it amounts to nearly two-thirds of the total investment ; 
in the case of the Canadian Northern to over three-quarters. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway, with a mileage of 12,900 
miles, the first in the field, economically built and managed, 
is a highly profitable system. It is the strongest railway 
in Canada, and its ramifications are world-wide. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific system, with a mileage (excluding 
Branch Lines Co.) of 1,964 miles, has cost nearly 
$200,000,000. Its interest charges amount to over 
$8,800,000 per annum. Its net income last year was 
$826,653. The Grand Trunk Company is liable to pay 
over $5,000,000 per annum of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
interest charges, according to the Report of the Railway 
Inquiry Commission; and in 1923, when the Canadian 
Government’s obligation to pay interest ceases, the private 
company would be liable for over $7,000,000 annually. 

It has been established also by the Commission that 
the operation of the Canadian Northern for the year ending 
June 30th, 1916, resulted in a deficit of over $5,000,000. 
The Commission finds that the total sum of money that 
could possibly have gone into the Canadian Northern 
system is $370,302,451; and of this possible total a sum 
no less than $298,253,263 is shown to have been provided 
by public credit and subsidies. 

With the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk 
Pacific companies facing such heavy annual deficits, and 
the public credit so heavily involved, heroic measures 
are demanded of the Government of Canada—and demanded 
without delay. The Railway Inquiry Commission is not 
in favour of direct Government ownership and management. 
The Commissioners say : “ We do not consider that opera- 
tion by a Minister directly responsible to Parliament would 
be in the public interest. It would not secure better service 
or lower rates.” 

The possibility of the Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk Pacific 
and Canadian Northern Companies being allowed to go into 
the hands of a Receiver is also rejected. The Commission 
recommends that these three companies be transferred 
to a new body. Having come to the conclusion that direct 
ownership and operation by the Government is to be 
avoided, and that ownership and operation by a commercial 
company is not possible, the Commission recommends that 
a new Public Authority, a Board of Trustees, be incorporated 
by Act of Parliament as the “Dominion Railway 
Company”; and that the Canadian Northern, Grand 


Trunk, and Grand Trunk Pacific be transferred to this 
body. 

Under the scheme worked out by the Commission the 
Government would assume responsibility to the Dominion 
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Railway Company for the interest on the existing securities 
of the transferred companies. The Government-owned 
Intercolonial and National Transcontinental Railways, 
stretching from Halifax to Winnipeg, would also be trans- 
ferred to the Dominion Railway Company. There would 
then be a nationally-owned railway system covering the 
whole of Canada—from Halifax on the Atlantic coast 
to Vancouver and Prince Rupert on the Pacific coast. 
The Dominion’s railway would be operated by the trustees 
as one united system, on a commercial basis, “ under their 
own politically undisturbed management, on account of, 
and for the benefit of, the people of Canada.” 
Thereupon follows the clause relating to the trustees : 
We recommend that there be five trustees, three railway members, 
one member selected on the ground of business and financial experi- 
ence, and one as especially possessing the confidence of the railway 
employees ; that the original trustees be named in the Act con- 
stituting the Board ; and that their tenure of office be substantially 
the same as that of judges of the Supreme Court 


It is further recommended that the original trustees retire 
after three, four, five, six, and seven years respectively, 
according to a prescribed scheme ; and that they be eligible 
for reappointment ; and that all appointments subsequent 
to the original statutory appointments be by the Governor- 
General in Council on the nomination of the trustees 
themselves. 

The Commissioners lay stress on the importance of the 
Board being non-political, permanent, and self-perpetuating ; 
and in this connection point to the experience of the 
Australian State Railways. 

The Dominion’s Railway idea is big, and the Commis- 
sioners reflect courage and breadth of vision in their 
recommendations. The proposal to give the railway workers 
a direct share of control in the management is a practical 
expression of an idea which is coming to be much discussed 
in democratic countries. In Canada the Labour movement 
has practically no representation politically. On the 
assumption that economic power must precede political 
power, if the status of Labour is to be raised, the recom- 
mendation of the Railway Inquiry Commission might be 
regarded as a great step forward. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Smith, one of the foremost 
American railroad operators, is not able to regard the 
Dominion’s Railway idea with favour. As a_ practical 
administiator, familiar with the last detail of railroad 
operating, he has contributed a full quota of service to 
the Commission, though he does not sign the Majority 
Report. Practical railroad operating is, however, not 
the only kind of experience necessary to work out the 
solution of the Canadian railway situation . . . though 
it may be the most essential factor when the men of vision 
have consolidated the various Canadian railways into the 
nationally-owned Dominion Railway system. 

Mr. Smith’s Report is in favour of continuing Government 
aid to the privately owned, controlled. and operated railways. 
The fact of Mr. W. M. Acworth’s signature being placed 
with Sir Henry Drayton’s, thus deciding the Majority 
Report, is of the utmost importance. Sir Henry Drayton, 
as chairman of the Dominion Railway Commission, is in 
a position perhaps more than any other independent 
Canadian citizen to estimate accurately the whole Canadian 
railway situation and its relationship to future national 
development. Chairmanship of the Dominion Railway 
Commission is strictly a non-political position, and one 
of the most highly honoured in Canada. 

The Majority Report has received much favourable 
notice since it appeared on the table of the House of 
Commons. Independent newspapers of opinion are out- 
spokenly in favour of it; and, as the railway situation in 
Canada cannot go on much longer in its present state, 
it is expected that the Government will take early action. 





ON KNOWING THE DIFFERENCE 


T was only the other day that we came upon a 
full-grown man reading with something like 
rapture a little book that has just been 

published, Ships and Seafaring Shown to Children. 
His rapture was modified, however, by the bitter 
reflection that he had already passed so great a part 
of his life without knowing the difference between a 
ship and a barque; and, as for sloops, yawls, cutters, 
ketches, and brigantines, they were simply the Russian 
alphabet to him. One sympathises with his regret. 
It was a noble day in one’s childhood when one had 
learned the secrets of the names of sailing-vessels, 
and, walking to the point of the harbour beyond the 
bathing-boxes, could correct the ignorance of a friend : 
“That's not a ship. That’s a brig.” To the boy 
from an inland town every vessel that has sails is a 
ship. He feels he is being shown a new and bewildering 
world when he is told that the only ship that has the 
right to be called a ship is a vessel with three masts 
(at least), all of them square-rigged. When once he 
has learned his lesson, he finds an unaécustomed delight 
in wandering along the dirtiest coal-quay, and recog- 
nising the barques by the fact that only two of their 
three masts are square-rigged and the brigs by the 
fact that they are square-rigged throughout—a sort 
of two-masted ships. Vessels have suddenly become 
as real to him in their differences as the different sorts 
of common birds. As for his feelings on the day on 
which he can tell for certain the upper fore topsail from 
the upper fore — sail, and either of these from 
the fore skysail, the crossjack, or the mizzen-royal, they 
are those of a man who has mastered a language and 
discovers himself, to his surprise, talking it fluently. The 
world of shipping has become articulate poetry to him 
instead of a monotonous abracadabra of meaning- 
lessness. It is as though one could know nothing of a 
thing until one knows its name. Can one be said to know 
what a pigeon is unless one knows that it is a pigeon ? 
One may have seen it again and again, with its bottle- 
shoulders and shining neck, sitting on the edge of a 
chimney-pot, and noted it as a bird with a full bosom 
and swift wings. But if one is not able to name it 
except vaguely as a “ bird,” one seems to be separated 
from it by an immense distance of ignorance. Learn 
that it is a pigeon, however, and immediately it rushes 
towards one across the distance, like something seen 
through a telescope. No doubt to the pigeon-fancier 
this would seem but the first lisping of knowledge, and 
he would not think much of one’s acquaintance with 
age if one could not tell a carrier from a pouter. 

hat is the charm of knowledge—it is merely a door 
into another sort of ignorance. There are always 
new differences to be discovered, new names to be 
learned, new individualities to be known, new classifica- 
tions to be made. The world is so full of a number 
of things that no man with a grain of either poetry 
or the scientific spirit in him has any right to be bored, 
though he lived for a thousand years. Terror or 
tragedy may overwhelm him, but boredom never. 
The infinity of things forbids it. We once heard of a 
tipsy young artist who, on his way home on a beautiful 
night, had his attention called by a maudlin friend 
to the stars, where they twinkled like a million larks. 
He raised his eyes to the heavens, then shook his head : 
“‘ There are too many of them,” he complained wearily. 
It should be remembered, however, that he was drunk, 
and that he did not know astronomy. There could be 
too many stars only if they were all turned out on the 
same pattern, and to make the same pattern on the 
sky, as if from a machine. Fortunately, the universe 
is the creation not of a manufacturer but of an artist. 
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There is scarcely a subject that does not contain 
sufficient continents of differences to keep an explorer 
happy for a lifetime. It would be easy to do nothing 
but chase butterflies all one’s days. It is said that 
thirteen thousand species of butterflies have been 
already discovered, and it is suggested that there may 
be nearly twice as many that have so far escaped the 
naturalists. After so monstrous a figure, one is not sur- 
= to learn that there are sixty-eight species of 

utterflies in Great Britain and Ireland. One would 
be astonished, however, had one not already expended 
one’s astonishment on the larger number. How many 
of us are there who could name even half-a-dozen 
varieties ? We all know the tortoiseshell and the white 
and the blue—the little blue butterflies that flutter over 
the gold and red of thecornfields. Buttheaverage man 
does not even know by name such varieties as the 
Camberwell Beauty, the Dingy Skipper, the Pearl- 
bordered Fritillary, and the White-letter Hairstreak. 
As for the moth, are there not as many sorts of moths 
in the world as there are words in a dictionary ? Many 
men give all the pleasant hours of their lives to learning 
how to know the difference between one of them and 
another. One used to see these moth-hunters on 
windless nights in a Hampstead lane pursuing their 
ony fantastically with nets in the light of the lamps. 
n pursuing moths, they pursue knowledge. This, 
they feel, is life at its most exciting, its most intense. 
They regard a man who does not know and is not 
interested in the difference between one moth and 
another as a man not yet thoroughly awakened from 
his pre-natal sleep. And, indeed, one could not con- 
ceive a more appalling sort of blank idiocy than the 
condition of a man who could not tell one thing from 
another in any department of life whatever. One would 
rather change lives with a jelly-fish than with such a 
man. This luxury of variety was not meant to be 
ignored. One throws oneself into it with exhilaration 
as a swimmer plunges into the sea. There are few 
forms of happiness we know which are more enviable 
than that of those who have eyes for birds and flowers. 
How they rejoice on learning that, according to one 
theory, there are a hundred and three different species of 
brambles to be found in these islands! They would 
not have them fewer by a single one. It is extraordin- 
arily pleasant even for one who is mainly ignorant of 
the flowers and their families to come on two or three 
varieties of one flower in the course of a country walk. 
As a boy, he is excited by the difference between the 
pin-headed and the thrum-headed primrose. As he 
grows older, he scans the roadside for little peeping 
things that to a lazy eye seem as like each other as two 
peas—the dove’s foot geranium, the round-leaved 
geranium and the lesser wild geranium. “ As like each 
other as two peas,” we have said: but are two peas 
like each other? Who knows whether the peas have 
not the same differences of feature among themselves 
as Englishmen have? Half the similarities we notice 
are only the results of our ignorance and idleness. The 
townsman passing a field of sheep finds it difficult to 
believe that the shepherd can distinguish between one 
and another of them with as much certainty as if they 
were his children. And do not most of us think of 
foreigners as beings who are all turned out as if on a 
pattern, like sheep? The further removed the for- 
eigners are from us in race, the more they seem to us 
to be like each other. When we speak of negroes, we 
think of millions of people most of whom look exactly 
alike. We feel much the same about Chinamen and 
even Turks. Probably to a Chinaman all English 
children look exactly alike, and indeed it may be that 
all Europeans seem to him to be as indistinguishable 





as sticks of barley-sugar. How many people think of 
Jews in this way! We have heard an Englishman 
expressing his wonder that Jewish parents should be 
able to pick out their own children in a crowd of Jewish 
boys and girls. 
hus our first generalisations spring from ignorance 
rather than from knowledge. They are true, so long 
as we know that they are not pom | true. As soon 
as we begin to accept them as absolute truths, they 
become lies. One of the perils of a great war is that it 
revives the passionate faith of the common man in 
ignorant generalisations. He begins to think that all 
Germans are much the same, or that all Americans are 
much the same, or that all Conscientious Objectors are 
much the same. In each case he imagines a lay figure 
rather than a real human being. He may hate his lay 
figure or he may like it ; but, if he is in search of truth, 
he had better throw the thing out of the window and 
try to think about a human being instead. We do 
not wish to deny the importance of generalisations. 
It is not possible to think or even to act without them. 
We deprecate only those superficial generalisations which 
make life monotonous and harsh and ugly. On the 
other hand, the generalisation which is founded on a 
knowledge of and a delight in the variety of things is 
the end of all science and poetry. Keats said that he 
sought the principle of beauty in all things, and poems 
are in a sense simply beautiful generalisations. They 
submit the unclassified and chaotic facts of life to the 
order of beauty. The mystic, meditating on the One 
and the Many, is also in pursuit of a generalisation— 
the perfect generalisation of the universe. And what 
is science but the attempt to arrange in a series of 
generalisations the facts of what we are vain enough 
to call the known world? To know the resemblances 
of. things is even more important than to know the 
differences of things. Indeed, if we are not interested 
in the former, our pleasure in the latter is a mere 
leasure in tit-bits. If we are not interested in the 
atter, on the other hand, our sense of the former is 
apt to degenerate into guesswork and assertion and 
empty phrases. Shakespeare is greater than all the 
other poets because he, more than anybody else, knew 
how very like human beings are to each other and 
because he, more than anybody else, knew how very 
unlike human beings are to each other. He was master 
of the particular as well as of the universal. How much 
poorer the world would have been if he had not been so 
in regard not only to human beings but to flowers— 
if he had not been able to tell the difference between 
fennel and fumitory, between the violet and the gilly- 
flower ! 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE Timid Party, which counts multitudinous 
adherents in all the other parties, is getting into a 
state of nerves about the possibilities of a General 

Election, for the now notorious “ Ferment of Revolution ” 
articles in the Times have done nothing whatever to fulfil 
their purpose, which was to stiffen the back of the aforesaid 
Party. But Mr. Lloyd George, ever as industrious as 
valorous, is leaving nothing undone to consolidate his posi- 
tion, and the election will be early or late according as he 
thinks the alleged fermentation is proceeding quickly or 


slowly. His skill in making the best of both worlds is pro- 
digious ; and the Ministerial papers, being of all shades, give 
him unique aid. The Daily Mail says he used unchapel 
language in forecasting reprisals, and the whole of the East 
End rises at him in enthusiasm. Two days later the Daily 
Chronicle offers a different version of his remarks, and the 
backbone of the country feels relieved. But the East End, 
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with all the Hell sections of society, stays won. In this con- 
nection it may be recalled that when the Engineers’ strike 
was settled a aoyqeeae vm was issued to the effect that it had 
been settled at a conference presided over by the Prime 
Minister. Two days later somebody happened to ask in the 
House one of those miraculously apposite questions that do 
get asked when somebody else is dissatisfied with the bulle- 
tins from Olympus. Mr. Lloyd George at once replied that 
the chief credit of the settlement was unquestionably due to 
Dr. Addison. But not even Mr. Lloyd George’s loyal eager- 
ness to do full justice to a colleague could obliterate the 
popular impression, which ran free for two whole days, that 
Mr. Lloyd George had settled the Engineers’ strike. 


* * 


The authorities ought not to lose sight of a very important 
aspect of the General Election—namely, the paper aspect. I 
should like to know what the Paper Supply Committee thinks 
of the clause in the new Franchise Bal which deliberately 
encourages election literature by undertaking to carry two 
ounces of it free to every elector. The probable proportions 
of election literature ought to stagger the Paper Supply 
Committee. There is an average of 25,000 electors to a 
constituency. Assuming that only four leaflets are sent by 
a political pariy to each elector, that means 100,000 leaflets 
for each constituency. There are to be 600 constituencies 
in England and Wales. That means sixty million leaflets. 
But I am taking account of only one political party. There 
are at Jeast three—not counting the National Party. That 
means quite a hundred and eighty million leaflets for one 
election. Where is the paper coming from? Sturdy but 
thoughtless patriots say proudly that if Russia can manage 
to find paper for a General] Election, Britain ought to be able 
to find paper. But these people forget that the Russian 
Government has resources which are denied to us. The 
Russian Government has only to stop printing rouble-notes 
for a fortnight and it will accumulate more than all the paper 
required for its election. 

a % x 


Although they hate to grumble, something is likely to be 
heard soon from our blithe farmers on the fecund subject of 
artificial manures. The situation is at present rather com- 
plicated. Some months ago Dr. Addison stated that the 
Ministry of Munitions had arranged for a supply of 1,000,000 
tons of superphosphates, 500,000 tons of oh slag, and 
850,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia ; and that in the matter 
of potash, once a German monopoly, the Government, thanks 
to the discoveries of Mr. Kennet Chance, already had suffi- 
cient for its own urgent needs, and soon there would be 
enough to give agriculture all it required. Such was Dr. 
Addison’s beautiful dream. 


* a a 


Dr. Addison is now dreaming about something else, and 
meanwhile his fertiliser dream has not come true. Of basic 
slag the supply, I am informed, has already run short. No 
merchants were clever enough to obtain the allotments which 
they asked for, and ironworks are saying that they cannot 
deliver even the amounts of the restricted allotments. Some 
people who badly want it are not getting any basic slag at all. 
As regards the promised million tons of superphosphates, 
half a million tons of phosphate rock and a similar quantity 
of sulphuric acid are required for its production. e sul- 
— acid is here all right. New acid factories have been 
built and old ones enlarged, and the land is simply swimming 
in acid. But the whole of the phosphate rock has to be 
imported, and apparently it is not being imported. Hence 
the manufacture of superphosphates is almost at a standstill, 
and the position is decidedly worse than it was when the 
Government took control and Dr. Addison dreamed his 
dream. Of sulphate of ammonia there is a bewildering 
supply, for the Government made arrangements with the 
Sulphate of Ammonia Committce (a powerful and creative 
body) to deliver the goods. The mischief is that the Govern- 
ment evidently overestimated the need for sulphate of 
ammonia; at any rate, only about fifty thousand tons have 
been got rid of to date. As to potash, there are no signs of 


potash except such as is made by pre-Chance methods, and 
every departmental ingenuity is employed to render dealings 
in such potash as difficult as possible. 

* * * 


Still, the Government is as usual very clever. It recently 
called together a “‘ Committee ” (upon which, by the way, 
the principal manufacturers were not invited to sit) to con- 
sider the fixing of prices for mixed or compound manures. 
(The prices of slag, superphosphates and sul shate of ammonia 
were already fixed.) This ““ Committee ” Axed the prices of 
compound manures so low as to necessitate the use of only 
the cheapest materials, and in particular to make it im- 
possible for any ammonia but sulphate being mixed into the 
compounds. By this device the Government hopes to disem- 
barrass itself of. its surfeit of sulphate of ammonia, but the 
quality of manures will fall, and the farmer will have to use 
either inferior manures or none. Thus, it is said, does the 
Munitions Department co-operate with the Board of Agri- 
culture to increase food production. No wonder old- 
fashioned farmers stick obstinately to their ancient opinion 
that the surest means of obtaining high-class manure is to 
breed fat cattle ! 

a * a 

The Director of Fertilisers, who sits within the arcana 
of the Ministry of Munitions, is a Mr. Hall, and I have an idea 
that he is the Mr. Hall who gives his name to Hall’s Wine. 
If the portrait of the Hall’s Wine gentleman that one sees on 
the windows of motor-’buses is any guide to the lineaments 
of Mr. Hall himself, Mr. Hall must be a shrewd and sagacious 
person. And yet I cannot help suspecting that the Sulphate 
of Ammonia Committee and the acid manufacturers have 
come out on top in the immense manure transaction. 


* * * 


There is still a vast amount of disgust among subalterns at 
the failure to carry out the War Office instruction that second- 
lieutenants shall automatically become first-lieutenants after 
eighteen months’ service. At home many second-lieutenants, 
justifiably relying upon the meaning of plain English, put u 
their second star on their own account when the eighteent. 
month had passed. But it is different at the Front. I know 
of a recent case in which a semi-invalid second-lieutenant 
from the Front, appointed to be second-in-command of a unit 
at home, found himself in authority over various first- 
lieutenants. He protested and said that if the first- 
lieutenants did not remove their second stars in the course of 
the night the matter would go further. The stars vanished 
beneath the horizon. But still stranger things happen. 
There is a general at the Front who will not recommend his 
second-lieutenants for the promotion which is theirs by right 
until they have passed an examination—presumably in the 
theories of battle. In this way a second-lieutenant who has 
been on active service for over three years, has had his com- 
mission for nearly two years, has acted as commander of his 
unit, and has won the Military Cross, is still waiting for his 
second star. And the mentality of the general concerned is 
a common mentality in the loftier grades of the Army. 


cad - * 


The whole recruiting world awaits with intense interest Sir 
Auckland Geddes’ promised new rules for medical examina- 
tion. According to the following story there is room even in 
Berlin for such a Parliamentary Committee as Mr. Shortt 
presided over with such dramatic results. The scene is the 
séance of a Medical Board in the city famous throughout 
Europe for its wool. A recruit enters. President of the 
Board (to the recruit): ‘“‘ What the devil’s the matter with 
you? Asthma? Cannot breathe? Rubbish! Our 

indenburg is asthmatical. Passed fit! March!” A second 
recruit enters. President (to second recruit): “ Why do you 
keep your left arm like that? Lift it up, you swine—up ! 
It’s withered ? You can’t lift it? And so you think you're 
useless for the army. Bosh! Absolute bosh! Our Kaiser 
has a withered arm. Passed fit! March!” A third recruit 
enters. President (to third recruit): ‘‘ What’s this, ser- 
geant ? What’s he jibbering for? Insane? Useless for the 
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army? Ridiculous! God in heaven !—isn’t our Crown 
Prince——_ Passed fit! March! .... The Board will 
adjourn for lunch.” A friend of mine who is a novelist has 
iven me his opinion that the story bears the marks of deli- 
erate expert fabrication. It may or it may not. I offer it 
as I received it, in simplicity. Moreover, all the finest moral 
tales do bear the marks of deliberate expert fabrication. And 
you can begin with The Pilgrim’s Progress. SarDoNyx. 


Correspondence 
THE KAISER’S PAST 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr.—As a regular and always respectful, though not always 
agreeing, reader of your foreign affairs articles, may I ask you 
to explain your statement, referring to the Willy-Nicky corre- 
spondence, that “‘ the Kaiser had propounded a similar scheme 
during the Boer War ” ? 

This is a very important accusation and requires some proof, 
as it is directly contrary to the statements which appeared in this 
country at the time, and contrary to General Botha’s speech 
at Johannesburg in September, 1915. General Botha then said : 
** At the time of the South African War other nations were pre- 
pared to assist the Boers, but they stipulated that Germany 
should do likewise. The Kaiser refused.” 

If you do not care to publish this letter, perhaps you will give 
us a leaderette on the subject.—Yours, etc., 

MILDRED MINTURN Scorr. 

Waterside Copse, Liphook, Hants. 

September 28th. 

[We should perhaps better have said ‘* encouraged ”’ or “* deve- 
loped ” than “ propounded,” as the first advance in 1897 came 
from the Russian Foreign Minister; who, however, may not 
have been unaware that in 1896 the Kaiser, on the eve of his 
telegram to President Kruger, made (unsuccessfully) a proposal 
of intervention to France. What happened in 1899-1900 is thus 
described by Mr. George Saunders (The Last of the Huns, p. 116), 
who as the Times’ correspondent in Berlin (1897-1908) was in 
contemporary touch with the facts there, and subsequently as 
the Times’ correspondent in Paris (1908-1914) had opportunities 
of reviewing them in conversation with the French diplomatists 
who had been concerned : 

**In November, 1899, after the investment of Ladysmith, 
and again in February, 1900, William II. endeavoured to lead 
Russia and France into a dangerous trap by encouraging the 
suggestions of intervention, which were then put forward by 
the Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count Murayieff. 
Muravieff had sounded M. Delcassé, then at the head of the 
French Foreign Office, but M. Delcassé declined to entertain 
the idea of anything more than friendly representations to the 
two combatants in the sense of those which had been made at 
the outbreak of the war between America and Spain. Very 
different was Count Muravieff’s reception at Potsdam, where 
he saw the Emperor and Prince Biilow during the Tsar’s visit 
to the Prussian Court. William II. at first received his sug- 
gestions with manifestations of sympathy, but shortly after- 
wards the German Government, which manifestly contemplated 
a far-reaching kind of intervention, informed the Russian 
Government that action of this kind might be a serious matter— 
““un acte grave, une ceuvre de longue haleine’”—and that a 
necessary preliminary would be a joint guarantee by Germany, 
Russia and France of the integrity of their respective terri- 
tories. France at once saw the trap, which meant nothing 
else than a fresh ratification of the Treaty of Frankfort, per- 
petuating the German occupation of Alsace-Lorraine, and the 
scheme accordingly collapsed. William II., however, had, 
he thought, gained one important point. He had obtained 
material for a denunciation of France and Russia to Great 
Britain ; and he at once carried the news of the alleged ‘ inter- 
vention ’ scheme piping hot to the British Government.” 

It will be seen that while the Kaiser’s ultimate course was a 
refusal (as stated by General Botha) it was not his first step. His 


first step was to try to form such a European alliance against us 
as he considered adequate for the task. He drew back when he 
failed in this ; being also (as we said in the note to which Mrs. 
Scott refers) particularly impressed by the naval difficulties. 
This last point is heavily emphasized by Prince Biilow in the 
account given by him in his Imperial Germany (pp. 31-32 of the 


first English edition). In it he is concerned to defend and 
apologise for the (obviously regretted) failure of his Government 
to exploit the apparent “ opportunity of dealing the secret 
opponent of our international policy a shrewd blow.” He sums 
up: 

“‘During those years we were occupied in founding our sea 
power by building the German navy; and even in the event 
of defeat in the South African War, it was possible for England 
to stifle our sea power in the embryo. Our neutral attitude 
during the Boer War had its origin in weighty considerations 
of the national interests of the German Empire.” 

No one who had appreciated the tone of these pages of Biilow 
(written before the war) could be surprised by the central dis- 
closure in the “ Willy-Nicky ” correspondence.—EbD. N.S.] 


AIR RAIDS AND AIR POLICY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your excellent article on “ Air Alarms and Air Pro- 
spects * should serve a useful purpose in giving pause to the 
agitation of those national ‘‘ Bulls of Bashan” of ours, whom 
you have already taken to task. I could wish that you would 
publish fully your views on Reprisals, for it is only organs like 
your own which can save our democracy from the blatant journal- 
istic demagogy which has for so long been doing its best to 
degrade it. Meanwhile may I adumbrate a few supplementary 
considerations which appear to me essential to the matter at 
issue ? 

In the first place, as is rightly pointed out in the current issue 
of the Church Times, there is hardly a large town in any of the 
belligerent countries ‘“‘on which attack might not be justified 
by a strict construction of the rules of warfare.” London, for 
example, is pre-eminently such a place. We must then away 
with hypocritical attempts to prove that while retaliation is 
right, the German attacks are per se an outrage. It must be 
clearly understood that attacks by aircraft upon towns of even 
indirect military importance are not, as such, violations of 
international law. 

Secondly, the new air-offensive just announced is nothing 
more nor less than an unworthy and uncalled-for concession to 
popular agitation—agitation, moreover, which is largely fac- 
titious. The Government have assured us from the beginning 
that military considerations alone have dictated our abstention 
so far. And it cannot be alleged that the military situation has 
so changed since July as to make reprisals a necessity. On the 
contrary, the only real reasons given in General Smuts’s speech 
were, firstly : ‘‘ A very bitter temper is growing up in this country, 
with which the Government will have to reckon seriously in 
settling their air-policy,” and secondly, in effect : ‘“* The Germans 
are savages, therefore we must be savages”! And rightly so, 
for—to mention one point only—the Government cannot plead 
that retaliatory action is necessitated by serious damage sus- 
tained ; the less so when we remember that the damage to life 
and property caused by the last raids was small in comparison 
with the effects of the July raids. 

Lastly, the duty of all true patriots is to discourage to the 
utmost of their power the ravenous appetite for revenge—as 
distinct from punishment—which is the chief feature of the 
demands for reprisals. We are indebted to General Smuts for 
his frank avowal that our projected reprisals are immoral. He 
is quite right: they are—flagrantly immoral; the more so in 
that they have not even that excuse of “* necessity ’’ which the 
Germans plead in defence of their invasion of Belgium, and we 
ourselves (with far more reason) of our reply in kind to their 
introduction of poison-gas. It ill becomes a nation which 
professes to be, and might be, fighting for the highest ideals of 
mankind to justify itself by the mere letter of a law in a course 
of action which, for all its “ legality,” is horrible and revolting. 
If our profession is to deserve credence even among ourselves, 
we must show ourselves willing to make at least some small 
avoidable sacrifices, if those ideals demand them. And we 
must not heed the suggestions that the present state of affairs 
is humiliating. If it is, we are “ humiliated ” in the eyes of the 
Germans—and for the reason that we do not condescend to 
copy their brutal methods! I should imagine there could be 
no greater honour. By all means let us throw down this 
enemy of humanity ; but let us, in the name of our ideals, do 
so with clean hands !—Yours, etc., 

Sydenham. 

October 9th. 


* OxoniA BELLATRIX.” 
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Miscellany 
POEMS BY PO CHU-I 


(772-846 A.D.) 


REJOICING AT THE ARRIVAL OF CH’EN HSIUNG. 


(Circa 812 A.D.) 
When the yellow bird’s note was almost stopped ; 
And half formed the green plum’s fruit ; 
Sitting and grieving that spring things were over 
I rose and entered the Eastern Garden’s gate. 
I carried my cup and was dully drinking alone : 
Suddenly I heard a knocking sound at the door. 
Dwelling secluded, I was glad that some one had come ; 
How much the more, when I saw it was Ch’én Hsiung ! 
At ease and lvisure—all day we talked ; 
Crowding and jostling—the feelings of many years. 
How great a thing is a single cup of wine ! 
For it makes us tel] the story of our whole lives. 


GOLDEN BELLS. 
(Written in 812 A.D.) 


When I was almost forty 
I had a daughter whose name was Golden Bells. 
Now it is just a year since she was born ; 
She is learning to sit and cannot yet talk. 
Ashamed—to find that I have not a sage’s heart : 
I cannot resist vulgar thoughts and feelings. 
Henceforward I am tied to things outside myself : 
My only reward—the pleasure I am getting now. 
If I am spared the grief of her dying young, 
Then I shall have the trouble of getting her married. 
That plan for retiring and going back to the hills 
Must now be postponed for fifteen years! 


REMEMBERING GOLDEN BELLS. 


Ruined and ill—a man of two score ; 

Pretty and guileless—a girl of three years. 

Not a boy—but still better than nothing ; 

To soothe one’s feelings—from time to time a kiss! 
There came a day—they suddenly took her from me ; 
Her soul’s shadow wandered I know not where. 
And when I remember how just at the time she died 
She lisped strange sounds, beginning to learn to talk, 
Then I know that the ties of flesh and blood 

Only bind us to a load of grief and sorrow. 

At last, by thinking of the time before she was born, 
By thought and reason I drove the pain away. 

Since my heart forgot her, many days have passed 
And three times winter has changed to spring. 

This morning, for a little, the old grief came back, 
Because, in the road, I met her foster-nurse. 


THE OLD MAN WITH THE BROKEN ARM. 
(A Satire on Militarism, c. 809 A.D.) 


At Hsin-féng* an old man, four-score and eight ; 

The hair on his head and the hair of his eyebrows—white as 
the new snow. 

Leaning on the shoulders of his great-grandchildren, he walks 
in front of the Inn ; 

With his left arm he leans on their shoulders; his right 
arm is broken. 

I asked the old man how many years had passed since he 
broke his arm ; 

I also asked the cause of the injury, how and why it happened. 


* In Shensi, near Lin-t’ung. 





The old man said he was born and reared in the District of 
Hsin-féng ; 

At the time of his birth—a wise reign; no wars or discords. 

“* Often I listened in the Pear-tree Garden to the sound of 
flute and song ; 

Nought I knew of banner and lance—nothing of arrow 
or bow. 

Then came the wars of T’ien-pao* and the great levy of men ; 

Of three men in each house—one man was taken. 

And those to whom the lot fell, where were they taken to ? 

Five months’ journey, a thousand miles, away to Yiin-nan. 

We heard it said that in Yiin-nan there flows the Lu River ; 

As the flowers fall from the pepper-trees, poisonous vapours 
rise. 

When the great army waded across, the water seethed like a 
cauldron ; 

When barely ten had entered the water, two or three were 
dead. 

To the north of my village, to the south of my village the 
sound of weeping and wailing ; 

Children parting from fathers and 
parting from wives. 

Every one says that in expeditions against the Min tribes 

Of a million men who are sent out, not one returns. 

At this time, I, that am now old, was aged twenty-four, 

My name and fore-name were written down in the rolls of the 
Board of War. 

In the depth of night, not daring to let any one know, 

I secretly took a huge stone and dashed it against my arm. 

For drawing the bow and waving the banner now wholly 
unfit ; 

I knew henceforward I should not be sent to fight in Yiin- 
nan. 

Bones broken and sinews wounded could not fail to hurt ; 

I was ready enough to bear pain, if only I got back home. 

My arm—broken ever since ; it was sixty years ago. 

One limb although destroyed—whole body safe ! 

But even now on winter nights when the wind and rain blow 

From evening on till day’s dawn I cannot sleep for pain. 

Not sleeping for pain 
Is a small thing to bear, 

Compared with the joy of being alive when all the rest are 
dead. 

For otherwise, years ago, at the ford of Lu River 

My body would have died and my soul hovered by the bones 
that no one gathered. 

A ghost, I'd have wandered in Yiin-nan, always looking for 
home. 

Over the graves of ten thousand soldiers, mournfully hover- 


4 ” 
ing. 


mothers; husbands 


So the old man spoke, 
And I bid you listen to his words. 
Have you not heard 
That the Prime Minister of K’ai-yiian,f Sung K’ai-fu, 
Did not reward frontier exploits, lest a spirit of aggression 
should prevail ? 
And have you not heard 
That the Prime Minister of T’ien-Pao, Yang Kuo-chung { 
Desiring to win imperial favour, started a frontier war ? 
But long before he could win the war, people had lost their 
temper ; 

Ask the man with the broken arm in the village of Hsin-féng. 

Note on the Satires.—Féng Pan (eighteenth century) says: Po’s 
satires are open and direct and therefore move the reader deeply. His 
predecessors had always disguised their meaning so as to convey a 
suitable warning without running any risks themselves. Po, on the 
other hand, is perfectly explicit, and the excellence of his satires lies 
in their very directness. It is impossible to read them without being 
stirred. 

* 742-755 a.v. 

+ 713-742. 
t~ Cousin of the notorious mistress of Ming-huang, Yang Kuei-fei. 
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RELEASING A MIGRANT YEN (WILD-GOOSE). 


At Nine Rivers,* in the 10th year,t in winter—heavy 


SNOW ; 

The river-water covered with ice and the forests broken with 
their load. ft 

The birds of the air, hungry and cold, went flying east and 
west ; 

And with them flew a migrant “ yen,” loudly clamouring for 
food. 

Among the snow it pecked for grass; and rested on the 
surface of the ice : 

It tried with its wings to scale the sky ; but its tired flight 
was slow. 

The boys of the river spread a net and caught the bird as it 
flew ; 

They took it in their hands to the city-market and sold it 
there alive. 

I that was once a man of the North am now an exile 
here : 

Bird and man, in their different kind, are each strangers in 
the south. 

And because the sight of an exiled bird wounded an exile’s 
heart, 

I paid your ransom and set you free, and you flew away to 
the clouds. 

Yen, Yen, flying to the clouds, tell me, whither shall you 
go? 

Of all things I bid you do not fly to the land of the north- 
west. 

In Huai-hsi there are rebel bands§ that have not been 
subdued ; 

And a thousand thousand armoured men have long been 
camped in war. 

The official army and the rebel army have grown old in 
their opposite trenches ; 

The soldier’s rations have grown so small, they’ll be glad of 
even you. 

The brave boys, in their hungry plight, will shoot you and 
eat your flesh ; 

They will pluck from your body those long feathers and 
make them into arrow-wings ! 


ON A BOX CONTAINING HIS OWN WORKS. 


I break up cypress and make a book-box ; 

The box well-made,—and the cypress-wood tough. 
In it shall be kept what author’s works ? 

The inscription says Po Lo-T’Ien. || 

All my life has been spent in writing books, 

From when I was young till now that I am old. 
First and last—seventy whole volumes ; 

Big and little—three thousand themes.§ 

Well I know in the end they'll be scattered and lost ; 
But I cannot bear to see them thrown away. 

With my own hand I open and shut the locks, 
And put it carefully in front of the book-curtain. 

I am like Téng Pai-tao** ; 

But to-day there is not any Wang Ts’an.tt 

All I can do is to divide them among my daughters 
To be left by them to give to my grandchildren. 

* Kiukiang, the poet’s place of exile. 
t 815 a.v., his first winter at Kiukiang. 

{ By the weight of snow. 

§ The revolt of Wu Yiian-Chi. 

|| Po Chii-i’s other name. 

{| i.e., separate poems, essays, etc. 

** Who was obliged to abandon his only child on the roadside. 
tt Who rescued a foundling. 


ON HEARING SOMEONE SING A POEM BY 
YUAN CHEN. 


(Written long after Yiian Chén’s death.) 


No new poems his brush will trace : 
Even his fame is dead. 
His old poems are deep in dust 
At the Dottom of boxes and cupboards. 
Once lately, when someone was singing, 
Suddenly I heard a verse— 
Before I had time to catch the words 
A pain had stabbed my heart. 


Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 
Music 
A MUSICAL PHILOSOPHY 
POET’S ideas on poetry are always of exceptional 
A worth, and although the ideas of a musician on 
music have not necessarily an equal attractiveness, 
since he has to express himself in a medium unrelated to 
his own, yet they must always have a particular interest. 
In Mr. Cyril Seott’s book* there is an amount of sound 
sense which is not alone due to his first-hand acquaintance 
with his subject. Mr. Scott thinks, and if some of his con- 
clusions are to me thoroughly repulsive they are at least 
his own ideas, not platitudes or fashionable catchwords, 
which is what most general writing on music usually 
amounts to. 

Mr. Scott believes in Romanticism as opposed to Classic- 
ism and Futurism, and, accepting his definition, it is not 
difficult to agree with him. The difference between a 
Romanticist and a Futurist he neatly puts as the difference 
between one who desires newness in all directions and one 
who desires it in only one direction ; the former gives us a 
new beauty, but the latter merely a deformity. That is to 
say, the Romantic artist will create a new type of beauty 
as the Madonna of da Vinci and the old women of Rembrandt 
were new, while the Futurist will give us a Madonna in 
triangles, which is new only in its (trijangularity. Wagner, 
for example, he says, invented new structure, new harmon- 
ies, new polyphony, and new melody; he was novel in all 
directions, whereas the novelty of the musical Futurists is 
wholly harmonic, and they have discarded all other factors ; 
therefore their work, not being consistently novel, is merely 
deformed. Mr. Scott elsewhere compares a Classicist (and 
I believe this comparison has been used before) to a man 
who starts a walking tour determined to keep entirely to 
the roads, a Futurist to a man who determines to keep 
entirely off the roads, while the Romanticist is the man 
who follows or leaves the roads as he thinks fit. 

These definitions are lacking in subtlety and ignore many 
ideas associated with the words Classic and Romantic, but 
they are clear and serve Mr. Scott’s argument effectively. 
There is the same logical narrowness in Mr. Scott’s chapter 
on Originality as a sense. The original mind, says Mr. 
Scott, feels discomfort when repetition is present, and 
this is what distinguishes him from the conventional mind 
which feels discomfort when repetition is absent; yet Mr. 
Scott is conscious of the inadequacy of this explanation of 
the original mind when he asks: “ How is it that a music- 
lover can listen with enjoyment many times to the Prelude 
to Tristan and Isolda, and yet only once, and without 
enjoyment, to a composition by one of Wagner’s imitators ? ” 





* The Philosophy of Modernism (in its connection with Music). 
Kegan Paul. 1s. 6d. net. 
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As a matter of fact, absence of repetition is just as capable of 
causing tedium as repetition, and originality seems rather 
to be a manner of perception, of individuality of sensation, 
conveyed by the artist by a thousand indirect means, of 
which repetition itself may be one: as organic, so to speak, 
like a flower and not logical and mechanical as is the con- 
ception of repetition. Mr. Scott goes on to remark that 
Max Reger’s imitation of profound work “ glamoured ”’ the 
German public into believing he was a Master, whereas, 
according to Mr. Scott’s argument, this imitation should 
merely have produced boredom. My personal opinion is 
that Reger’s work was highly individual; his pianoforte 
sketches, for instance, Aus meinem Tagebuch, are reminiscent 
of nobody, least of all Bach. Those works where the resem- 
blance to Bach is as great as the resemblance of Charpentier’s 
operas to Wagner’s resemble Bach in the sense that their 
workmanship is so masterly that it might be mistaken for 
Bach’s, whereas nobody could possibly imagine any of 
Charpenticr’s compositions to be by Wagner, unless a 
Wagner who had lost all his technical mastery and all his 
brilliant ideas. 

It is only on the intellectual side that Reger resembled 
Bach, and on this point of intellectualism Mr. Scott makes 
the curious statement that there is as much intellect to 
Wagner or Strauss as to Beethoven—curious, because I 
should have thought there was considerably more if under 
intellectual we range the technical and constructive as 
distinct from the emotional. The superiority of Beethoven 
to Wagner has always been, to me, the superiority of his 
emotions. On the other hand, Mr. Scott clearly sees that 
the reason why many older composers fail to hold us is 
because, as he admirably puts it, they do not “ afford 
sufficient material to occupy the mind.” Mr. Scott's 
opinions on key-signature, rhythms, and form are becoming 
those of all intelligent musicians, but his chapter on the 
law of recurrence bristles with debatable points on none 
of which have I room to touch here. For the very different 
reason that I agree in the main with his strictures on musical 
criticism, I will pass to his last chapter and its appendix 
entitled “‘ The Hidden Aspects of Music.” Mr. Scott makes 
an apparently innocent start by asking, Can music have a 
moral effect ? He thinks it can. But though every lover 
of music knows that moral effect is produced directly by 
sounds, combined by the brain of the musician, as it is 
by words and as it equally is by buildings in brick and 
stone and by faces of men and women, Mr. Scott sees a 
difficulty. “* How,” he says, “ is the moral effect engendered 
when there are no suggestionistic words to call it into being ? ” 
(theitalics are mine). This is, to me, a most amazing sentence, 
enough to make me really doubt whether Mr. Scott was 
conscious of its implications. But that he has wandered 
far from reality is shown in his next sentence, which reads : 
** To answer this we must resort to the occult doctrines . . 
the only means of helping us out of our difficulty. Now,” 
Mr. Scott continues, “‘ occult lore holds that man is not 
merely his physical body, but that interpenetrating that 
body are other subtler bodies, notably sensation-body 
emotion-body, mental-body, intuition-body . . . and 
it is essential to add that these bodies are perceptible to 
the trained psychic though imperceptible to the ordinary 
man, the reason being that only the psychic has awakened 
the latent faculties of two glands in the brain, known as 
the pineal gland and the pituitary body.”’ To this sad 
end does Mr. Scott’s bright reasoning bring him! It is, 
indeed, well known that all men peculiarly susceptible to 
logic finish their days in the toils of some more or less wild- 
cat system. Man has an earthly body; why not an astral 
body or even a jam-tart body? Why not? Can anybody 
say why not? Logic cannot deny their possibility. The 
twentieth-century man who has realised that anything is 
possible is truly in a pitiable plight. Before the pineal 








gland and the pituitary body he is undone. The only 
thing which could save him is ordinary gumption; and 
gumption in the twentieth century is not to be had. My 
heart bleeds for the poor defenceless Chestertonian “ man 
in the street ” confronted with these two psychic scoundrels, 
the pineal gland and the pituitary body. How they rob 
him of his money and his common-sense and leave him 
wrapped in black cloths embroidered with stars, muttering 
incantations and attending lectures at the Society of the 
Seven Great Girls of the Giddy East, so surrounded with 
auras that he cannot see his way out into the light of day. 
Mr. Scott proceeds to say that music has a very marked 
effect on this emotion-body, alias astral vehicle, which 
Mr. Scott says is composed of a very rare form of matter. 
Mr. Scott does not give us the name of this substance or 
its specific gravity ; he tells us that it is dense and that it 
vibrates, altering its patterns as sand does on a plate rubbed 
by a violin-bow. Perhaps it is sand; anyhow, Mr. Scott, 
who has apparently seen it vibrate and form patterns, 
gives no rates of vibrations or diagrams of patterns, though 
he says: “I am not writing this book to uphold this or 
that conception of the universe, but to maintain that which 
I know to be true.” Perhaps the reason for leaving us 
so in the dark may be found further on, where Mr. Scott 
writes: “ Hardly ever in the history of the planet has the 
astral plane been in the state it now is.” With the astral 
plane in such a state it is doubtless difficult to give exact 
descriptions of astral bodies, but, says Mr. Scott, “ each 
of these planes (emotional, mental, intuitional) possesses its 
own distinctive species of music . . . the creative 
artist who can attune his mind to the highest of these 
planes (high in the sense of rapidity of vibration and not 
in the sense of spacial altitude) will succeed in producing the 
most elevated music.”” Here we have something definite. 
Great music, according to Mr. Scott, is alla matter of rapidity 
of vibration; but has Mr. Scott forgotten that when the 
rate of vibration exceeds a certain figure, sound is imper- 
ceptible to human ears, so that the greatest music would be 
inaudible ? That there is something in this I, afflicted by 
much hearing of Mr. Scott’s contemporaries, will admit ; 
but the logic of my experience would not satisfy Mr. Scott, 
who at this point definitely forsakes sanity and says: 
‘“* Here again we are compelled to bring the psychic to our 
assistance, for it must be noted that every musical com- 
position produces a thought-and-colour-form in astral 
space, and according to that form and colour is to be gauged 
the spiritual value of the composition. If the prepon- 
derating colours be lilac, violet, blue, pink, yellow, and 
apple-green, combined with a form of lofty structure and 
vastness, then the work is one of intrinsic spiritual value 
; this method of gauging the spiritual value of art 
is only possible to him who has awakened the latent faculties 
of the pineal gland and pituitary body.” ‘“ What can we 
glean from all this?” naively asks Mr. Scott. What, 
indeed! Turning to the Appendix for further enlighten- 
ment, wefind Mr. Scott refusing to admit the association of 
colours with letters or tones from people who are not clair- 
voyants, as such people, not having gone through the 
necessary occult training, have imaginations far more 
active than their pineal glands. “ Doctors have not hit 
upon the fact known to occultists (who have other scientific 
modes of discovering things), that the pineal gland is the 
organ of psychic perception.” It is sad to see a man of 
Mr. Scott’s gifts led completely astray by so transparent a 
ruffian as the pineal gland. But there is comfort in finding 
that, according to Mr. Scott, Scriabin, some of whose works 
I intensely admire, has a different table of colour tones from 
the psychic one, and this, in Mr. Scott’s words, “ leads one 
to inquire . whether he was a reliable psychic or 


merely an imaginative artist.” Well, well! After that 
W. J. Turner. 


I give Mr. Scott up as lost. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE has been a general desire that somebody 
would collect the folk-songs of the Army. The 
thing has now been done. Tommy’s Tunes 

(Erskine Macdonald. 2s. 6d. net) is described as “A 
Comprehensive Collection of Soldiers’ Songs, Marching 
Melodies, Rude Rhymes, and Popular Parodies, Composed, 
Collected, and Arranged on Active Service with the B.E.F. 
by F. T. Nettleingham, 2nd Lt. R.F.C.” As the title 
suggests, Mr. Nettleingham has not specialised in any 
class of song. He gives not merely the songs which have 
come during the war from no one knows where, and the 
burlesques of music-hall ditties and hymns ; but a number 
of traditional songs and some compositions, largely drawn 
from the R.F.C., that are obviously the work of clever 
individuals. These are interesting as extras. So are the old 
songs, but not all those to which Mr. Nettleingham refers as 
heirlooms of the Old Army are peculiarly Army songs, and 
some are widely diffused among the population. Among 
those for which he makes no such claim is The Green Grass 
Grew All Round. I suppose that collectors have printed it 
before. They may even have decided that it is an allegory, 
religious or otherwise, like J Will Sing You One—O. 
But I have certainly never seen it in print before. Yet 
it is one of the most widely dispersed of our popular songs ; 
whatever music-hall ballads come and go, this goes on, 
and you are liable to hear parties of youths singing it almost 
anywhere in the country. Several songs of this sort are 
given; but the greatest interest must lie in those queer, 
unique songs—whimsical, ironical, grumbling—which have 
come into being in the Army during the war, and many of 
which, in the true fashion of folk-poetry, exist in numerous 
versions. 
cf x * 

The most famous of these, and the type of most of them, 
is I Want to Go Home, with its utter fed-upness. It was 
pretty early. I remember the first time I heard of it. 
A gunner officer (he is dead now) sent it to me, with the 
tune roughly jotted down. He said that his men would 
sing that melancholy tune very quietly and slowly when 
grooming their horses, and that he had never heard 
anything in his life which moved him more. The 
difference between various versions of it usually lies in the 
fourth line. Mr. Nettleingham gives ‘“ Where there are 
shells and Jack Johnsons galore’; of those I have heard, 
I think “For oh the Jack Johnsons, they make such a 
roar,” sounds likelier to be gencral. Another song, which 
would do equally well as the type, is that which appears on 
the wrapper of this book : 

When this ruddy war is over, 

O! how happy I shall be, 
the tune of which seems to derive from Massa’s in the 
Cold Ground. Mr. Nettleingham’s discretion about “ ruddy ”’ 
is not altogether kept up; occasionally he admits things 
which make one think one is reading a collection of Tom 
D’Urfey’s instead of a twentieth-century book. Of Grousing, 
another of the sort, the compiler says that Company 
Commanders have been known to suppress it ““‘ when men 
have spent long hours on the march.” It is unmitigated. 
It goes to the tune of Holy, Holy, Holy, and the last verse 


1S: 
Marching, Marching, Marching, 
Always ruddy well marching. 
Marching all the morning, 
And marching all the night. 
Marching, Marching, Marching, 
Always ruddy well marching. 
Roll on till my time is up 
And I shall march no more. 


Another of the sort is, Why Did We Join the Army ?— 


Why did we join the Army, boys ? 

Why did we join the Army ? 

Why did we come to Salisbury Plain ? 

We must have been ruddy well balmy. 
Fol-the-rol-lol, &c. 


One of the most widespread is that which, sung to the 
tune of T'he Church's One Foundation, has been adapted 
to all sorts of branches, and of which one version is: 

We are Fred Karno’s Army, 

A jolly fine lot are we ; 

Fred Karno is our Captain 

Charlie Chaplin our O.C. 

And when we get to Berlin, 

The Kaiser he will say : 

Hoch! Hoch! Mein Gott! 

What a jolly fine lot 

Are the 2—4th R.E., T. 


In most variations the second couplet is: 
We cannot fight, we cannot shoot, 
What earthly use are we ? 
or words to that effect. 
* te * 

Of the adaptations of The Tarpaulin Jacket, the cleverest 
is that in which the dying airman requests his mechanics 
to reassemble the engine, the parts of which are embedded 
in various sections of his body. A less literary one is: 


Oh had I the wings of an Avro, 
Chorus : ** of an Avro.” 
Then far, far away I would soar, 


** would soar.” 
Right off to my pals down in Holland, 

** in Holland.” 
And rest there the rest of the war, 

** the war.” 


I cannot go on quoting indefinitely, but one may mention 
that even the little repetitive marching scraps are not 
omitted. Words and music are given of Hoo-Ha (“ There’s 
the man with the big red nose, Hoo Ha, Hoo Ha Ha!), 
and Left, Left, which is about the most epigrammatic of 
the lot. 

* aS * 

Mr. Nettleingham asks for supplementary songs. He 
has taken so much trouble with his collection that he has 
probably got almost everything that has had a general 
circulation. But there are no doubt many more good 
regimental ones. One that reached me from a Fusilier 
battalion the other day may or may not be a local adaptation 
of a song common to many regiments. It is a chorus 
only, to the tune of Hold Your Hand Out, Naughty Boy, 
and runs: 

Hold your head down, Fusilier, 
Hold your head down Fusilier, 
There’s a bloody great Hun 
With a bloody great gun 
Who'll shoot you 
Who'll shoot you : 
There’s a sniper up a tree 
Waiting for you and me, 
If you want to get back to your home any more, 
Hold your head down, Fusilier. 
It is sung in the London vernacular, and is certainly in the 
Flanders tradition. 
* * * 

It may be observed, by the way, that Mr. Nettleingham 
says in his preface—every soldier who has mentioned it to 
me has certainly said the same thing—that Tipperary ‘* was 
never Tommy’s song.” It merely happened that a Daily 
Mail correspondent heard a few troops of the Expeditionary 
Force singing it at Boulogne. It was a chance that he did 
not hear other troops singing something else. In the 


anthologist’s opinion the most popular song in the Army is, 
beyond question, Annie Laurie. 


SoLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Just Outside. By Stacy AumonreR. Methuen. 5s. net. 

Knights of Araby: A Story of the Yaman in the Fifth 
Islamic Century. By MarMapuKE PickTHAL. Collins. 
6s. net. 

Emily Does Her Best. By Mrs. Horace TREMLETT. 
Lane. 6s. 

Temporary Heroes. By Cecit Sommers. With [IIlustra- 
tions by the Author. Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 


In writing of Mr. Aumonier’s first novel, I drew attention 
to its poetical and imaginative quality, but criticised 
adversely what I could not help feeling to be the awkward- 
ness and amateurishness of its technique. In his second 
novel, Just Outside, he shows the same quality of poetic 
imagination, but there is no longer the least trace of technical 
awkwardness. The advance is remarkable, and the result 
admirable. Just Outside is a complete success, at once strong 
and delicate, with a fine central idea and a due subordination 
of character and incident to the development of that idea. 
Mr. Aumonier’s special gift seems to be a rare sensitiveness 
of perception: he is keenly, vibrantly alive to the faint 
whispers and shy lights, the reticences and suggestions, of 
life ; yet without any forgetfulness of the large and simple 
things. He listens to the music of experience as a musician, 
accustomed to think in orchestras, listens to the noise of field 
and woodland, fitting the whisper of the wind among the 
reeds to its place in the universal harmony. I do not mean 
that there are no discords—no flat, waste or disappointing 
places—in his book. But in general effect, and in most of its 
details, it succeeds and satisfies. 

Arthur Gaffyn, the not very heroic hero, is one of those 
people who, at whatever time they are born, are born out of 
their time. He is feckless and distraught. He cannot take 
the measure of dominating conventions. He can neither 
submit to them nor judge the moment to override them. He 
has his own set of values, not so much higher or lower than 
the world’s as irrelevant and incompatible. To bring him to 
the test of worldly success is like comparing a symphony with 
a dinner—and yet that comparison does him more than 
justice, for we most of us believe, or flatter ourselves we 
believe, that music is a higher kind of thing than a meal, and 
Arthur is not always higher than the ordinary man. He is 
sometimes lower. In a word, he is weak. He is not the less 
(perhaps he is the more) lovable: but he is the less respect- 
able. In the first chapter, we find him expelled from school 
for theft. The theft is not at all an important one. A really 
discriminating society would see its unimportance and under- 
stand it: to his headmaster, Arthur is merely “ the most 
dangerous element to have in society of any sort,” having 
“ ability and no moral bias.” This first incident is typical. 
The relationship between Arthur and his father, who is pre- 
vented by an agony of shyness from ever coming to any point 
and who yet exercises a compelling influence by sheer force 
of inarticulate goodness, is a beautiful conception. The other 
man who exercises great influence on Arthur is Frank 
Leffbury, head designer to Messrs. Blinkinshaw and Blepstow, 
the superlative furnishers. Of Leffbury we read : 

He was a complete authority on decorative style. He was a very 
clever mathematician, and took a delight in conic sections and algebraic 
speculations ; he had studied physics and the theory of light; he 
knew something of Egyptology and, for some reason or other, sub- 
aqueous plant life, and he could tell you how the Chaldeans built their 
temples of reeds. He could, moreover, speak French and German, 
and had read Don Quixote in Spanish. As a friend of Mr. Blinkin- 
shaw’s remarked one day: ‘‘ If that man Leffbury had ever had any 
education, he might have been quite a clever man.” 


Leffbury, though he fails in the material sense, triumphs 
in essentials because he is essentially a strong and inde- 
pendent character. Failure may hurt him, but he can in a 
sense despise success—not other people’s success (through 





jealousy), but the success he himself might have had (through 
magnanimity). Arthur, as has been said, is not strong. 
He is easily seduced into the pursuit of worldly success 
the moment that the path to it is made smooth for him. 
He is capable of a sudden febrile “ masterfulness ” in “ the 
duel of sex”: but his big love-affair is with a girl so much 
stronger than himself that she realises his limitations, 
adjusts them, supersedes them, and, as it were, pulls him 
up to her side. Several of the occasions, revelations, 
conversations, in the story are moving and illuminating. 
They have beauty, creative and therefore explanatory 
beauty. Arthur, seeing himself as a reformer, is haunted 
by a vision : 

** In this race for material prosperity, suppose one day . . . something 

should happen. Suppose the big thing we're struggling for should 
prove an illusion. Let us imagine, for instance, all these great Powers 
and cunning chancelleries who have erected this colossal system of 
material values so artfully interdependent - imagine one day 
that the greed and lust for the control of them became so great that 
they flew at each other’s throats like wild beasts. . . . A colossal 
war, so great that everybody was in it, every ounce of material value 
was poured into the thing. And in the struggle the thing itself should 
be destroyed. . . .” 
As Leffbury explains to him, Arthur is “* just outside ” what 
is important to most people—* the history of a race, the 
precision of a science, the phenomena of social progress.”’ 
And yet, because sometimes the watchers from the window, 
profoundly moved by what they see, may by sincere ex- 
pression of their vision “eventually become more active 
agents than the pusher in the street below ’—* to this 
end,”’ writes Leffbury, “‘I would perhaps justify you.” 

Knights of Araby is a long, solid, careful, thoughtful 
romance dealing with Arabic history “ at the time,” as the 
author himself tells us in his Foreword, “ when 
England was in the first confusion of the Norman conquest.” 
Being myself wholly ignorant of the subject-matter, I can 
judge the correctness of the local and temporal colour not 
by any practical test but only by the artistic test: and 
if the artistic completeness and convincingness of the picture 
is any test of historic exactness, the local and temporal 
colour must be good indeed. For Mr. Pickthall’s narrative 
takes possession of the reader’s imagination, and transports 
us without any qualms or reservations whatever to the 
world with which he deals. The story, with its battles 
and slaughters and sharp alternations of fortune, would be 
interesting in itself, even if the trappings seemed con- 
ventional—which they do not: the main interest, however, 
lies in the strange standards of character and conduct. 
These, strange as they are by our standards, strike one as 
unquestionably right for the time and place of the story. 
The writing is good, without any attempt at brilliance : 
its very quietness and matter-of-factness aid the artistic 
illusion. Knights of Araby is, of its kind—not a common 
or an easy kind—thoroughly adequate. 

Emily Does Her Best is a light, trivial story, sufficiently 
amusing, of Lourenco Marques in the spring of 1916. It 
begins thus : 

It is possible that even in these days of geographical enlightenment 
there may be people who do not know anything about Lourengo 
Marques; and so, although the aim of this story—if it has one—is 
certainly not educational, it shall be said at once that Lourengo 
Marques is a Portuguese town on the east coast of Africa, about 
twenty hours’ run in the train from Johannesburg. 


There is a good deal of German intrigue, but the main 
point is one of social awkwardness, and turns on that queer 
code which enables a “man of the world” to live with a 
woman of “a different class’ (these phrases are not Mrs. 
Tremlett’s—I put them in notes of quotation because they 
are not mine either) so long as his own womenfolk are not 
about, while constraining him to behave abominably to 
the same woman when his own womenfolk appear. I 
cannot say that the humour is always in perfect taste. 
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For instance, to say that a German “ appeared to be con- 
sidering in a purely German way that discretion is perhaps 
the better part of valour” is—if it means anything—an 
attribution of general cowardice to the Germans: and 
that is hardly a tactful compliment to our own armies. 
But it is unfair to apply serious criticism to anything so 
light. The book aims at no more than readableness, and 
it certainly attains that. 

Temporary Heroes is in the form of letters (evidently real 
letters) from the Front. It gives an admirable picture of 
the cheerfulness, fortitude and modesty, amid dangers and 
hardships, of the typical British officer. Its humour and 
good-humour do not disguise the hideousness of some among 
the facts which it passes over so lightly. 

GERALD GouLD. 


DEMOCRACY AND WAR 


The Coming Democracy. By Hermann Fernavu (Author 
of ‘‘ Because I am a German’’). Constable. 6s. net. 


The Fight for Democracy. By J. A. Hosson. National 
Labour Press. 1s. 


“Here lies the error of most princes,’ wrote Frederick 
the Great. “They believe that God has created this 
multitude of men, whose welfare is committed to their 
charge, expressly and out of special consideration for their 
greatness, their happiness and their pride, and that their 
subjects are only destined to be the tools and servants 
of their lower passions.” This error in the Hapsburgs 
and the Hohenzollerns (an error from which, incidentally, 
Frederick himself was not altogether free during his unphilo- 
sophic intervals) is, in Herr Fernau’s opinion, the cause 
of the present war. Herr Fernau is himself a Prussian, 
a democrat and a pacifist, who has taken up the very 
ungrateful task of opposing his Fatherland, and his book 
is a passionate indictment of Prussian autocracy and a 
demand for the democratisation of Germany. The Kaiser 
is shown in his lust for power, surrounded and abetted 
by his Bismarcks, his Treitschkes, his Bernhardis, and 
the whole host of lesser statesmen, professors and apostles 
of blood and iron, who together compose the evil genius 
of Germany. Such a group makes what Herr Fernau 
calls a dynasty; “the word ‘dynasty’ is not confined 
to single individuals and direct relations of the ruling 
houses. It is rather applicable to all those who, in con- 
junction with these ‘God-appointed’ rulers, ordain the 
destinies of a people.” It is this dynasty in Germany to-day 
which the army obeys, which stands with its feet upon 
the neck of a helpless Parliament, and which has imposed 
on a deluded nation the “ Kultur” that has become a 
byword throughout the civilised globe. And it was this 
dynasty which in 1914 deliberately plunged the world into 
war. In that conclusion the majority of readers outside 
Germany and Austria will be likely to agree, though many 
may not follow Herr Fernau in his ascription of all wars 
to a dynastic will-to-power. He is, indeed, forced to 
exclude colonial and civil wars, in order to bring his proposi- 
tion within the compass of truth, and he uses some very 
questionable arguments in this connection. ‘ England’s 
wars since Waterloo,” he says, “have been all colonial 
wars and waged by volunteers. Wars fought by volurteers 
(as the war of the North American Union against Spain) 
are never really national affairs, but capitalist undertakings. 
Whether a contractor sends workmen into a mine, or whether 
a syndicate despatches for its own purposes mercenary 
troops to the Transvaal, Cuba, etc., it is really all the 
same.” This is surely very thin. We should have thought 
he might have done better to take the Hispano-American 





War as another instance of his own theory, arguing that 
it was actually the dynastic pride and obstinacy of the 
Queen Regent and her advisers that forced the United 
States to fight Spain over the Cuban question. Elsewhere 
he entangles himself in another doubtful generalisation. 
** It seems to be a divine and undeviating law of the world,” 
he observes, “ that in every war victory falls to the pro- 
tagonist possessing the higher right and the nobler culture.” 
But unless a very remarkable meaning is to be given to 
the words “ higher right ” and “ nobler culture,” it is not 
easy to see how Frederick the Great’s Silesian adventures, 
for example, or the Prusso-Danish War of 1864 can be 
made to fit this theory. 

However, all this, it may be urged, is not really material 
to the issue. Even though Herr Fernau may go too far 
in his eagerness to find the origin of all war in dynastic 
ambitions, it can certainly be admitted that the dynasts 
have been the most potent factor in the present conflict, 
and that we can have no lasting peace while the Hohen- 
zollerns and their like are at large. The question which 
then arises is whether the German people are really desirous 
of substituting democracy for the Hohenzollern rule. (The 
argument that they are incapable of democracy—put forward 
by reactionaries like Prince von Biilow in Germany and 
some foolish persons in this country—hardly merits serious 
discussion.) Herr Fernau is emphatic on this point ; 
the Germans, he contends, are thoroughly democratic at 
heart, despite the sedulous drilling in autocracy to which 
they have been subjected. He protests that foreign critics 
do not sufficiently understand how the national idea of 
right and culture is in Germany a dictate from above, 
and consequently they believe that it emanates from the 
people. This belief he combats very earnestly, and on 
the whole rightly, we think. It is not fair to judge a 
nation by its noisiest elements in the streets and the 
newspaper offices. Few decent people in this country, 
after all, would like the Germans or anyone else to believe 
that Mr. Leo Maxse and the rawheads and bloodybones 
of the Morning Post, or a London mob sacking alien bakers’ 
shops, were really representative of British character 
and intelligence. Germany can, then, and must, as Herr 
Fernau holds, break away from Bismarck and the develop- 
ment of the last century, re-creating herself in “the 
democratic culture the direction of which was indicated 
by Herder and Kant, by Lessing and Humboldt, by Goethe 
and Schiller.” And will popular government ensure peace ? 
Herr Fernau can only argue, like all other democrats, 
that it is at least the best guarantee the world can have 
for peace. There, in a burst of democratic enthusiasm, 
he leaves us. And at this point Mr. Hobson, who also is 
a democrat and a pacifist, comes in with the gloomy 
tale of what is happening to our own democracy. 

“‘ The experiences of the war,”’ he says, “ have thoroughly 
exposed the delusion that democracy in any of its essential 
features has been yet attained in Great Britain. Few of 
the elements of civil and personal liberty have stood secure, 
while political self-government by popular representation 
has been put on the scrap-heap. The industrial liberties 
won for the organised workers by generations of sacrifice 
and struggle have been similarly cancelled. The patriotic 
sentiment of the people has been deliberately exploited 
by the enemies of democracy. . . . Political oligarchy, 
industrial and financial capitalism, militarism, intellectual 
and spiritual authoritarianism find mutual allies in the 
servile Press, the servile school, the servile Church, which 
they utilise to drape their selfish dominion with the gallant 
devices of national service, imperialism, ‘ scientific manage- 
ment,’ and other cloaks for class-mastery.” If this were 
true, Herr Fernau’s Prussian “ dynasts ” might well laugh 
scornfully at democratic ideals. For ourselves we think 
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Mr. Hobson’s picture is exaggerated—in its total impression, 
at any rate. But we agree with him that those who care 
for democracy will need to put forth vigorous efforts in 
defence of their cause. One of the chief tactics of our 
“ dynasts ” will be, Mr. Hobson believes, “* the new Prussian- 
Australianism which Mr. Lloyd George will probably 
introduce ”—that is to say, “‘ a combination of the capitalist- 
bureaucratic organisation of industry and commerce 
practised in modern Germany with the Nationalist Labour 
policy of Australia” (Protection, guaranteed standard 
wages, limited hours of labour, better housing, unemployed 
insurance and pensions, and so on). Labour, therefore, 
must set itself resolutely to conquer the State. To leave 
the State to the capitalists and fall back simply on 
Co-operation, Syndicalism, or Guild Socialism will spell 
disaster. The State must be democratised, which means 
something more than a predominant Labour Party in 
the House of Commons. It means the democratisation of 
the civil services, of the judiciary and the magistracy, 
and, above all, of education. And the “test struggle,” 
he says, will be fought round the fortress of foreign policy ; 
for he asserts, in a sentence that might well shock 
Herr Fernau, “retaining that fortress, the capitalist 
oligarchy will always be able to win back any losses it 
may have sustained in the control of domestic politics 
during peace-time, by raising the fear, or, in the last resort, 
the actual peril of war.” 

Powerful and determined, however, as are the forces of 
privilege and property, Mr. Hobson does point to hopeful 
signs on the other side. He looks forward to a profound 
discontent and unrest, a new temper in the peoples that 
will threaten danger for Governments, strong reactions 
against militarism in the men released from their service 
with the armies. Whether the popular discontent and the 
hostility to militarism will eventually be so widespread 
as he suggests, is, we think, a matter of uncertainty ; but 
in any case they will count for little unless the organised 
Labour movement can evolve a greater unity, a bolder 
policy and higher ideals. 


APPLIED PHILOSOPHY 


W. E. Ford. A Biography. By J. D. Beresrorp and 
KENNETH Ricumonp. London: Collins. 6s. net. 

Biography is so much a luxury of the ‘‘ great,” so much a 
posthumous reverberation of the din made by a man during 
his life, that when the unfamiliar name turns up we begin 
at once to suspect that we are being made the victims of a 
hoax. Nobody has heard of W. E. Ford; but that, his 
biographers explain, is due to the fact that he never wrote 
anything, never, in a public way, “did” anything, never 
approached nearer to notoriety than when he founded a 
small school in London. Beyond his pupils and his friends 
no one had a chance of knowing him. All this leaves us, of 
course, very much at the mercy of Mr. Beresford and Mr. 
Richmond. Ford may be a real man, or he may be a figment 
of their imagination, an ideal portrait of a philosopher. Ford, 
in fact, like the Voltairean deity, had to be invented if he did 
not exist. Ford is too good not to be true ; and he is equally 
true whether he is a real man or simply a type of modern 
thoughtfulness. 

The picture painted for us by the joint hand of Mr. 
Beresford and Mr. Richmond (the former is responsible 
for a personal impression of the man and an account of his 
philosophy, the latter for the more regularly biographical 
chapters) represents Ford as a philosopher, croyant et 
pratiquant. In his own words, he ‘“‘ harnessed the balloon 
to the car,” using what we may be excused for calling his 
metaphysical gas to lift the weight of his practical ethics, 
his social and educational theories. 
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The first and universal principle in Ford’s cosmogony is 
what Mr. Beresford somewhat hideously describes as “‘ the 
urge behind life,” a great stream of force, tied up here and 
there along its course into little clots and eddies, which are 
the finite material lives about us. Our business is to give 
the stream, as far as possible, free passage ; we must do our 
best to dissolve the clots and straighten out the eddies. 
Which being interpreted in terms of practical ethics means 
that we ought to liberate our impulses, not inhibit them. The 
old negative Ten Commandments morality, with its harvest 
of suppressed complexes and morbidities, is to be replaced 
by a positive morality, according to which the highest duty 
of man will be to pull up the sluices of self and let the uni- 
versal ‘‘ urge ” come pouring through. 

This is a theory which many people have cherished, but 
which few have put into practice . . . particularly school- 
masters having the care of children between the ages of 
eight and thirteen, a period when, to most people, the urge 
appears to be merely diabolic in its nature. Ford, however, 
ran his school on a system of praise and encouragement ; 
his children did not require punishment ; they were far too 
deeply absorbed to be bad. The system on which Ford 
taught will interest all those who have been through the 
ordinary mill of education, that mill in which knowledge 
is first ground exceeding small to be handed out to the young 
in the shape of hard little indigestible loaves. It is generally 
only at the very end of their educational time, if at all, that 
boys and girls begin to realise that there is a connection 
between the various ‘‘ subjects ” into which their knowledge 
has been so carefully pigeon-holed. They perceive that, 
though Mr. Jones taught History and Mr. Brown Geography, 
the two subjects are none the less related ; and that Geo- 
graphy in its turn is not unconnected with ‘‘ Science ” and 
Mathematics, while, on the other side, History is linked up 
with a host of different subjects. Ford taught the affinities 
of things, providing his pupils with a spacious framework 
into which the individual facts could be fitted. Learning 
on Ford’s method, it was much more difficult to forget, 
since you were reminded of one fact by all the other facts 
that you knew. 

The trouble about Ford’s method is that we are not 
all Fords. His way is so manifestly right; but before it 
could be adopted on a large scale the teachers would have 
to be taught. How many schoolmasters, we wonder, could 
**teach the structure of language as a single science,” be- 
ginning with English, comparing English with French and 
both of them with Latin, thus avoiding the waste of time 
entailed by learning the grammar of each language as though 
it were an entirely distinct phenomenon, with no relation 
to the general human need for expression? How many 
teachers would be able to expound the principles of morality 
‘* through world-history and simple evolutionary science ” ? 
How many would find it easy to pass lightly from geography 
to geology, from geology to physics and mathematics ? 
No, you cannot expect a man to impart knowledge as a 
synthetic whole when he himself has been dosed with know- 
ledge analysed to its constituent elements. Knowledge for 
Ford’s pupils was a sea covering all the earth ; the ordinary 
educational system is careful to decompose the living waters 
into H,O. 

Altogether, this is both an interesting and a pleasant 
book. Mr. Beresford and Mr. Richmond have done their 
work admirably. There are moments, to be sure, when 
Mr. Beresford’s exposition of the Fordian philosophy becomes 
a trifle gaseous; one feels that he has failed sometimes to 
harness his balloon to the car of expression. He clothes his 
ideas in a Protean succession of images—the images through 
which they were originally expounded in Ford’s conversation. 
But the images which are so illuminating, so all-explanatory 
in talk, somehow mean less in writing. Speech is silver-print, 
by comparison ; not so much golden as leaden. 


Mr. Richmond’s biographical account is delightful, and 
more particularly the chapter describing his stay with Ford 
as tutor on a Canary Island of the Blest called Palma. 
Earthly Paradise indeed! for what could be more pleasant 
than talking philosophy with a man of genius on a vast 
mountain in a sub-tropical island, where not only does every 
prospect please, but man also is at his most charming ? 
Mr. Richmond’s descriptions remind us by contrast, only 
too painfully, that we are in the fourth winter of the war. 


BRITAIN AND EUROPE 


British Foreign Policy in Europe, to the end of the 
Nineteenth Century. By H. E. Ecerron. Macmillan. 
6s. net. 


The scheme of Professor Egerton’s book is excellent. 
He has set out to tell the story of British foreign policy in 
Europe, not by a “ narrative of events,” but by quoting the 
actual words of the statesmen responsible for moulding the 
policy. For this task he has at his command considerable 
skill and wide learning. The result is a really valuable 
little book which takes the reader through a rapid survey 
of the contemporary view of Britain’s interests and duty in 
Europe from 1570 to 1900. The method is therefore very 
different from the ordinary method of writing history, but 
it ought, we believe, to give a juster appreciation of past 
events. A man’s actions are not nearly so important as the 
opinions and intentions which cause him to act, and the 
collective actions which we call history can in the same 
way only be understood when we know the desires and 
ideas of the men responsible for them. That is the merit 
of Professor Egerton’s book—that in some measure it supplies 
us with a key to the psychological history of British states- 
manship. Thus, instead of telling us that in the middle 
of the eighteenth century Britain shifted her friendship with 
some difficulty from Austria to Prussia, Professor Egerton 
gives us the elder Pitt’s “ whole political creed in two pro- 
positions ” in his own words, and George II.’s characteristic 
opinion that “ the King of Prussia is a mischievous rascal, a 
bad friend, a bad ally, a bad relation, and a bad neighbour ; 
in fact, the most dangerous and evil-disposed Prince in 
Europe.” And so in the same way we pass under Professor 
Egerton’s direction through the memoirs and diaries and 
speeches and letters, the whispering-galleries of history, 
listening for a moment to Cromwell and to Burke, to Pitt 
and Castlereagh and Canning, to Palmerston, Gladstone 
and Salisbury, explaining invariably to their own satis- 
faction what they did and why they did it. 

The explanations seem for the most part to satisfy not 
only the statesmen but the author of this book. Professor 
Egerton accompanies his quotations with a running com- 
mentary of his own. The impression which we get from this 
commentary is that British policy has on the whole always 
been guided by higher motives than that of any other nation. 
This may be correct, but the fact points to a weakness which 
Professor Egerton and his book share with nearly all his- 
torians and histories. He relies too exclusively upon 
British authorities and he reflects too uniformly the British 
view of British actions. One of the few foreign estimates 
of our political motives quoted by him is Sorel’s, and then 
he mentions it with a touch of pained bewilderment. “ It is 
disappointing,” he writes, “to find that so impartial and 
wise a historian as Sorel considered that the one object 
of Great Britain in the French War, which began in 1793, 
was the attainment of commercial and maritime supremacy.” 
Now the fact is that if a census of the opinions of French 
statesmen and historians upon the motives of British 
foreign policy from 1570 to 1900 were taken, it would be 
found to be almost diametrically opposed to the conclusions 
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reading. The story is told with sparkle, humour, and diver- 
sion.’’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


First Edition sold on publication 


TEMPORARY HEROES 
By CECIL SOMMERS. Illustrated by the Author. 
3s. 6d. net. 
“‘ A book of this sort seems to be a kind of Godsend, not only 
for our fellows who are still fighting, but for the wounded and 
disabled.’’—-OUTLOOK. 


KHAKI COURAGE 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
These mud-stained pages were pencilled in dug-outs and 
trenches. 
In America this book has run through edition after edition, 
and is being given to recruits as the best picture of the passion 
for sacrifice which inspires our men's courage. 


POEMS OF WEST AND EAST 


By V. SACKVILLE-WEST (the Hon. Mrs. Harold 
Nicolson). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ARISTOCRAT 
The Play by LOUIS N. PARKER. Crown 8vo, Paper, 
1s. net. Cloth, 2s. net. 


AT THE SERBIAN FRONT IN 
MACEDONIA 


By E. P. STEBBING. With numerous Illustrations 
taken on the spot. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


CHRIST IN HADES 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. With an Introduction by 
C. LEWIS HIND. Illustrated by Sretta LANGDALE. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Uniform with ‘“ The Dream 
of Gerontius.”’ 


EMILY DOES HER BEST 
By Mrs. HORACE TREMLETT. 6s. 
As bright and amusing as the author's previous volumes, 
“‘ Giddy Mrs. Goodyer,”’ “’ Looking for Grace,"’ &c. 


WANTED, A TORTOISE-SHELL 
By PETER BLUNDELL, Author of “ The Finger of 
Mr. Blee,” &c. 6s. 

“Mr. Blundell's books have a ripple of infectious fun in 
them that is as agreeable as it is rare.’,"—-OUTLOOK. 


THE ROD OF THE SNAKE 
By VERE SHORTT and FRANCES MATHEWS. 6s. 
“A good railway book, of the sort you can confidently 
pass on to the soldiers’ hospital after reading it.’’—~Puncu. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, VIGO ST., W. 1 
WRITE FOR AUTUMN LIST 
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which the reader will inevitably draw from Professor 
Egerton’s book. Professor Egerton himself; has nothing 
but bad to say of German policy from the time of the great 
Frederick to the time of Wilhelm II.; but all the hard 
things which he says of German statesmanship and all the 
moral condemnation are the commonplaces of French 
history, only in the latter case they are applied to us. 
We do not believe that the French view is correct, but 
historically it is of immense significance. A just apprecia- 
tion of national actions can only be obtained if we have a 
knowledge, first, of the opinions which the responsible states- 
men professed to have and the motives which they avowed ; 
secondly, the national account of their actions; thirdly, the 
foreign account of the same facts, which in innumerable 
cases will be found to be startlingly different; and, fourthly, 
the foreign view of the motives of the policy. Professor 
Egerton gives us the first two sets of materials, and he has 
done it so well that it seems grudging and grasping to ask 
for more ; but he would have so enormously enhanced the 
value of his book if he had more often included the other 


two sets. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Invisible Guide. By C. Lewis Hinp. Headley. 3s. 6d. net. 

From the Angels of Mons to the ‘* Student in Arms,” in almost every 
degree of sincerity and insincerity, we have had guesses at the deeper 
truth or the spiritual significance of the war. Such interpretations 
follow one another without ceasing, and it is not surprising that most 
often they should take the form of attempts to record the personal 
history of a soldier who has laid down his life, or the influence of the 
sacrifice upon his friends at home. The obvious thing to remark about 
them is their general likeness to one another—in their register of 
emotions, their religious reflections, their projection of beloved spirits, 
their individual efforts to expound God and to find a relation between 
the killing of Germans and divine service. Mr. Lewis Hind shows in 
this little book how much he remains the same as he was in the days 
when nice people and pictures and the countryside could be discussed 
in a careful literary manner without thought of a world in ruins. We 
cannot help wondering how such sketches and meditations as those of 
The Invisible Guide will read a year or two hence. 


THE CITY 


“ CHEERFUL tone with very small business ” would 
A sum up fairly accurately the state of affairs in 
the stock markets. The good news from the 

Western front, combined with a growing feeling that we are 
within sight of the end, accounts for the more cheerful tone, 
whilst the issue of National War Bonds is responsible for the 
slackening off in business. The fall in the exchanges 
resulting from the tightening of the blockade is continuing, 
and the Dutch exchange has now moved considerably against 
us, the £ sterling purchasing only 10} florins, as compared 
with slightly over 12 in normal times. The Scandinavian 
rates have moved still further against us, the Stockholm rate 
being now below 13 kroner to the £, as compared with 
slightly over 18 before the war. An interesting issue has 
been underwritten during the week—viz., 1,000,000 Ordinary 
Shares of the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada, which 
have been purchased by a financial group from the British 
American Tobacco Company, and are to be offered to the 
public at 19s. per $5 share. This looks cheap for a share 
aying 7 per cent. dividend, the equivalent value of $5 
he regarded as 20s. 6d., and the underwriting has been 
in keen demand. A good impression has been created by 
the news that a settlement is at last in progress between 
the committee of the bondholders of the Cuban Ports Com- 
pany and the Cuban Government, whereby the former will 
receive in exchange for their present Bonds Cuban Govern- 
ment Internal Bonds of the same value and bearing the 
same interest as the Company’s Bonds. If this proves to be 
correct, a rather unpleasant episode will have found a 
satisfactory termination. The conclusion the unprejudiced 
observer draws from the statement is that the Cuban Govern- 
ment is contemplating a new Loan. Rubber shares are firm, 
with Java shares a feature. In the case of the Anglo-Dutch 
Plantations of Java (present price 84s.) and Java Investment 





Loan and Agency (present price 88s. 6d.) these shares, I am 
told, are still much undervalued. 
Fd % ae 


Mincing Lane is busily discussing the tea situation, for it 
is alleged that in many parts of the country tea is practically 
unobtainable—at any rate by the poorer classes. People in 
the trade say that the action of the controller has thus far 
played direct into the hands of the profiteers, and state that 
in the “free market”? in Mincing Lane, China sweepings, 
“called tea by courtesy,” have been fetching 2s. 4d. to 
2s. 6d. per Ib. without counting duty, while good-class Indian 
and Ceylon teas have been compulsorily marketed at 1s. per 
Ib. As a result, rubbish tea which is being sold at 3s. 6d. per 
Ib. including duty, is being substituted for the better qualit, 
teas, which are sold under the control scheme at lower prices ; 
otherwise, say the people in the market, what inducement 
would there be for anyone to buy the rubbish referred to 
above at such prices ? They add that there is nothing in the 
regulations to prevent this from being done. The last state- 
ments showing stocks in bond indicate that there is only 
about two months’ supply in hand, but it is understood that 
the authorities have realised the position and that tea 
arrivals during the next few weeks are likely to be heavy. 


* 2 a 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New York, which is the 
largest Trust Company in the world, has issued to the 
American public a neat little booklet entitled “* The Rail- 
road Situation.” The publication is really a plea for better 
treatment of the railway companies at the hands of the 
Government and, in particular, for permission to increase 
rates. To support the urgency of this appeal the pamphlet 
points out that the American railways furnish a direct liveli- 
hood for over 9,000,000 people—i.e., railway workers and 
their families, and are a source of income for over 600,000 
stockholders and 200,000 bondholders. The publication is 
more reasonably worded than are articles in this country 
having the same tendency, which is perhaps due to the fact 
that the American public is more familiar with railway 
finance than the British public. The writer of the pamphlet 
has to admit that the fact that the American railroads are 
now run by a central committee, “‘ as one national transporta- 
tion system to meet the war crisis, marks an important step 
in progress, and seems to assure an increasing degree of co- 
ordinated action and regulation, even when the necessities 
of war no longer exist.”” Further on, the writer cannot resist 
giving a few examples of the great economies and increase in 
efficiency that have occurred since the railways have been 
** operated as one system for the service of the nation.” 

* * * 


The formation was recently reported of the Anglo- 
American Corporation, the object of which is to take an 
interest in and develop some of the gold-mining leases on the 
Eastern Rand. The new Company has been formed by some 
of the leading financial interests in the United States in con- 
junction with certain members of the Transvaal mining 
industry, and while its entire capital is only £1,000,000, it is 
stated that its total resources may be increased later to 
£6,000,000. Some of the leading mining engineers and 
managers on the Witwatersrand have been Americans, but 
American capital has Seg! ae no part in the develop- 
ment of that great goldfield. One would think that with the 
ever-increasing rise in the price of commodities, and the con- 
sequent fall in the purchasing power of gold, gold-mining 
would cease to be a paying proposition, except where the 
gold contents were of a high percentage ; but one cannot 
teach the Americans much about gold-mining, and pre- 
sumably the founders of the Anglo-American Corporation 
know what they are about. The matter is of interest, as it 
denotes a further stage in the development of the American 
financial exploitation of the world, which the war has made 
imminent. If American skill, industry and inventiveness 
thereby penetrate into hitherto i or only par- 
tially developed, areas of the world (an ess knows 
there is room enough in Russia, Brazil and South America 
generally), American financiers certainly—the inhabitants 
of the respective countries and the world at large, — 
will benefit very considerably. Emit Davies. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 
A MISJUDGED MONARCH 


By Sir H. M. IMBERT TERRY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


15s. net. 
A novel and very unconventional portrait of that much 


mistrusted monarch, King Charles II. 


AND OTHER 
ee 5 vemton ee 
y R. E. . With an Introduction by EpmunD 
Gossk, C.B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. " 
‘Vernéde’s war poems are distinguished by a high literary 
merit. Few more noble war poems have appeared."’—Outlook. 


THE PLAY WAY 


By H. CALDWELL COOK, M.A. Illustrated with two 
coloured plates and illustrations from photographs. 8s. 6d. 








net. 
THE LATEST WOVELS 
BEYOND 
By JOHN GALSWORTHY 6s. net 
“A great book... . It is indeed a red-letter day for the 


reviewer when such a book comes his way.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MIQHAIL : The Heart of a Russian 


UNDER THE HERMES 


By RICHARD DEHAN 6s. net 
WOMAN GUIDES 
By W. SHAW HEATH 5s. net 


The FORTUNES of RICHARD MAHONY 
By H. H. RICHARDSON. Author of “‘ Maurice Guest.” 


6s. net 
THE GAMBLER anv OTHER sronies 
By F. DOSTOEVSKY. Trans. by Constance GARNETT 


48. 6d. net 
SECRET BREAD 
By F. TENNYSON JESSE. 6s. net 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 20-21 Bedford Street, W.C.2. 














ETHICAL CHURCH, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYS- 
WATER (one minute from Queen’s Road Stations). 
Dr. STANTON COIT. 
SUNDAY MORNINGS at 11—Lessons from Greek Life. 
October 14th—Plato and the Soul of Athens. 
October 21st—Euripides and the Greek Spirit. 
October 28th—-Pericles’ Oration at the Funeral of those who had 
Fallen in the Peloponnesian War. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS at 6.30—The World after the War. 
October 14th—-The Only Remedy for National Selfishness. 
October 21st—A World Safe for Democracy. 
October 28th—His Holiness the Pope. 
Every Friday Evening at 8, beginning October 12th, Dr. COIT will 
speak on The Events of the Week—their Trend and Meaning. 





TICS—A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES given at 

King’s Hall, King Street, Covent Garden, on Fridays at 
8.30 p.m., beginning October 26th, 1917, by Mr. BERNARD 
SHAW, Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, Mr. GRAHAM WALLAS 
and Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 

Tickets, numbered and ‘reserved for the course, one guinea, 
half-a-guinea, and five shillings ; for single lectures five shillings, half-a- 
crown, and one shilling each, may be obtained from THE FABIAN 
Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Department: Prorressor E. J. URWICK. 

The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
one or two years. The Department has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 
training for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section 
of the Ministry of Munitions. 

apply to the Secretary, London School of Economics and 


For full particulars 
Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
TRAINING IN WELFARE SUPERVISION. 


os plas mente’ come of tontning tn <weiaen Sapesvicien je Postartes,” concieting 
lectures practical work, will begin early in ober. pies e Pros: 
and further information concerning fees, bursaries, etc., can be obtained on appli- 


Tt BRITANNIC ALLIANCE AND WORLD POLI- 








Cation to W. M. Grssons, Registrar. 


LEEDS #£@ Bea 8. th & # 
TRAINING IN PUBLIC AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN WELFARE SUPERVISION. 
The Social Study course, beginning in October and extending over 9 months, includes 
instruction in subjects of Social and Economic iinportance and practical work done under 
the guidance of experts. Special lectures are given, and work in factories is arranged. 
for students wishing to prepare themselves for the work of Welfare Supervision. Fee 
for the course £8 8s. Two scholarships covering the fees are offered in connexion with 


the course. 
The Secretary of the University will be glad to furnish full particulars to inquirers. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 1. 
SOCIAL STUDIES. 


A systematic Course of Instruction in Mopern Inpustriat History, Soctat Eco- 
nomics and Socia Ernics has been arranged in connection with the Charity Organization 
Society's Scheme of Training in Social Work. 

The Opening Lecture will be delivered on Friday, October Sth, atl0a.m. A part-time 
Course for Voluntary Workers has also been arranged. 

For further particulars apply to the PrinciPac. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The Diploma Courses of the School have been revised to meet the present demand 
for training for social workers, including welfare work in factories. A Special Course 
for volun workers and others, extending over a longer period, has been arranged. 
Full particulars may be had on application in writing to the Direcror or Srupiss, 
56 Bedford Street, N. Liverpool. 


HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W. 8. 
Dean : Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Diploma of the Univer- 
sity; length of course, three years. Also One Year Courses: (a) in Applied Science 
for these holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (6) in Household Management. Fees 
30 guineas per annum. Special One Year Course for Factory Welfare Supervisors ; 
fees 18 guineas perannum. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in con- 


nection with these Courses. 
Residence in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. All Courses 
commence in October. Further particulars on application to the Secretary. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


URSERY NURSES FOR CHILDREN.—A short Practical 
Course of six months in Care of Infants and Scientific Nursery Methods. 
Certificates given; good posts found; fees moderate. Apply for particulars 

of training, Mrs. Bernard Mo ve, St. Mary's Nursery College, Belsize Lane, Hamp 
stead, London, N.W. ORR ser see Waele 

HE MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL OF MOTHERCRAFT.— 
Residential ining with resid babies for Infant Welfare Workers. New 
term September 20th —Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 5 

















NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 
Infant Welfare Workers. the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 
4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Employment Burrav, licensed 
by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirer 
A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three th — ; 
T= PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 


NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 











Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen 
One year’s training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute 


THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
17 Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL has opened as an experiment 

to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air 

Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, 
Singing, Drawing. Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handi 
crafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the service of the house. Co-education 
during Prey sry age. Prospectus from the Principal, Miss K. Manvitte. Half-term 
begins November 8th. 




















TO BE LET. __ 
AMPSTEAD.—Suites of unfurnished rooms, on ground and first 
H floor, with attendance; general dining room, separate tables ; electric light, bath- 
rooms, good garden.— Apply Secretary, 6 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, London, N.W, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
TYPEWRITING. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane 


Tel.: Central 1565. ; ated 


OR SALE PRIVATELY.—AntTigue DininG-RooM CHAIRS, 2 sets, 
5 and 4, late Chi le period. Can be seen near High Street, Kensington, by 
appointment. Eight apiece. Address Box 310, New Statesman, 10 


Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


PULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 
—Matruusian Leacue. Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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ISSUE OF 


NATIONAL WAR BONDS 


£5% BONDS—Repayable ist October, 1922, at 102% 
£5% BONDS—Repayable ist October, 1924, at 103% 
£5% BONDS—Repayable ist October, 1927, at 105% 


( 


£4% BONDS—Repayable “ist October, 1927, at 100% 
“Income Tax Compounded.’’) 





Interest payable half-yearly on the Ist APRIL and Ist OCTOBER. 


First Dividend payable Ist APRIL, 1918. 





PRICE OF ISSUE £100 per cent. 


Payable on application. 





THE GOVERNOR & COMPANY or rae BANK OF ENGLAND are 
authorized by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to 
aie _ =. eae 7 aor mena my of —- notice, 

cations for above s. ications ma oO at an 
Oakes of the Banks hereafter souttined r . . 

_ The Principal and Interest of the Bonds are chargeable on the Con- 
solidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

Bonds of this issue, and the interest payable from time to time in 
respect thereof, will be exempt from all British taxation, present or 
future, if it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that they 
are in the beneficial ownership of a n who is neither domiciled nor 
ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Further, the interest payable from time to time in respect of £5 
per cent. Bonds of this issue will be exempt from British Income Tax, 
present or future, if it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury 
that the Bonds are in the beneficial ownership of a person who is not 
ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
without regard to the question of domicile. Where such a bond is in 
the beneficial ownership of a person entitled to exemption under these 
pe the relative Coupons will be paid without deduction for Income 

‘ax or other taxes, if accompanied by a declaration of ownership in such 
form as may be required by the Treasury. 

Interest on the £4 cent. Bonds will be exempt from liability to 
assessment to British Income Tax other than Super-Tax. For the 
pur, of Super-Tax and in computing total income for the purposes 
of _ tion, Abatement, reduced rate of Income Tax on earned or 
unearned income, &c., the income derived from such interest will be 
treated as if the amount received represented the net income after 
deduction of Income Tax at the full normal rate. There will, however, 

no title to repayment of Income Tax in respect of such untaxed 
interest. 

Bonds of this issue will be accepted at their nominal value, with due 
allowance for any unpaid interest thereon, by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue in satisfaction of amounts due on account of Death 
Duties, Excess Profits Duty or Munitions Exchequer Payments; provided, 
in the case of Death Duties, that such Bonds have formed part of the 
Estate of the deceased continuously up to the date of death from the date 
of the original subscription or for a period of not less than six months 
immediate peng Se date of death, and, in the case of Excess Profits 
Duty or Munitions hequer Payments, that they have been held 
continuously by the firm, 4 or other person, liable for such Duty 
or Payment, since the date of the original subscription or for a period 
of was es than six months before such Duty or Payment becomes due and 
payable. 

Holders of £5 per cent. Bonds of this issue may convert their holdings 
within 14 days after any half-yearly interest date (viz., Ist April and 
lst. October), and as on such interest date, into £5 per cent. War Loan, 
1929-1947, at the rate of £100 £5 per cent. War Loan, 1929-1947, for each 

nominal value (excluding any redemption premium) of £5 per cent. 
National War Bonds surrendered ; and holders of £4 per cent. Bonds of this 
issue may convert their holdi at the same times, and in like manner, 
into £4 per cent. War Loan, 1929-1942 (‘‘ Income Tax Compounded”’) at 
the rate of £100 £4 per cent. War Loan, 1929-1942, for each £100 nominal 
value of £4 per cent. National War Bonds surrendered. 

The first dividend on a holding of £5 per cent. War Loan, 1929-1947, 
or of £4 per cent. War Loan, 1929-1942, issued in lieu of National War 
Bonds converted, will represent interest from the date of conversion to 
the next succeeding interest date of the Loan into which the Bonds have 
been converted. 

In the event of future issues (other than issues made abroad or issues 
of Exc er Bonds, Treasury Bills, or similar short dated Securities) 
being made by His Majesty’s Government, for the purpose of carrying on 
the War, Bonds of this issue will be accepted at par as the equivalent 
of cash for the purpose of subscriptions to such issues, and an allowance 
will be made for amy interest accrued on Bonds so accepted. 

The Bonds will be issued in denominations of £50, £100, £200, £500, 
£1,000 and £5,000, and the interest thereon will be payable half-yearly 
by Coupon, the t Coupon on each Bond representing interest from 
the date on which application is lodged and payment made for the Bond 
at any office of one of the Banks hereafter mentioned. 

Bonds of this issue may be registered free of cost in the Books of 
the Bank of England, or the Bank of Ireland, as 

1. “‘Tramsferable in the Bank Transfer Books,” or 
2. “‘Tramsferable by Deed.’ 

Allotments may be obtained in Registered Form or in Bonds to 
Bearer at the option of the applicant. 

Holdings of sea Bonds, which will be transferable in any 
sums which are multiples of a penny, may be re-converted at any time, 
in whole or im part (in multiples of £56), into Bonds to Bearer with 


Coupons attached. 
£5 per cent. Bonds of this issue will be 


_ Dividends on istered 
paid without deduc of Income Tax, but the income derived from 
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such dividends will be ble to I e Tax in the hands of the 
recipients at the rates of tax appropriate to their respective incomes. 
Dividend Warrants will be transmitted by post. : 

Applications for Bonds, which must in every case be accompanied by 
payment of the full amount payable in respect of the Bonds applied for, 
may be lodged at any office of the following Banks at any time at which 
such offices are open for business, viz. :— ) 

Bank of England; Bank of Ireland; Bank of Liverpool, Ltd.; Bank of 
Scotland; Barclay’s Bank, Ltd.; Beckett & Co.; ast Co., 
Ltd.; Bradford District Bank, Ltd.; British Linen Bank; Capital & 
Counties Bank, Ltd. ; Child & Co.; Clydesdale Bank, Ltd.; Cocks, Biddulph 
& Co.; Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd.; Coutts & Co.; Cox & Co.; 
Dingley & Co.; Dingley, Pearse & Co.; Drummonds; — Bank, 
Ltd’; For, Fowler & Co.; Gillett & Co.; Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co.; 
Guernsey Banking Co., Ltd.; Guernsey Commercial Banking Co., Ltd.; 
Gunner & Co.; Halifax Commercial Banking Co., Ltd.; Hibernian Bank, 
Ltd.; Hoares; Holt & Co.; Isle of Man Banking Co., Ltd.; Lancashire 
& Yorkshire Bank, Ltd.; Lloyd’s Bank, Ltd.; London & Provincial Bank, 
Ltd.; London & South Western Bank, Ltd.; London City & Midland 
Bank, Ltd.; London County & Westminster Bank, Ltd.; don Joint 
Stock Bank, Ltd.; McGrigor, Sir C. R., Bart., & Co.; Manchester & 
County Bank, Ltd.; Manchester & Liverpool District Banking Co., Ltd. ; 
Martin’s Bank, Ltd.; Mercantile Bank of Scotland, Ltd.; Munster & 
Leinster Bank, Ltd.; National Bank, Ltd.; National Bank of Scotland, 
Ltd.; National Provincial Bank of England, Ltd.; North of Scotland & 
Town & County Bank, Ltd.; Northamptonshire Union Bank, Ltd.; 
Northern Banking Co., Ltd.; Nottingham & Nottinghamshire Bankin 
Co., Ltd.; Parr’s Bank, Ltd.; Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd.; — 
Bank ‘of Ireland, Ltd.; Royal Bank of Scotland; Sheffield Banki ® 
Ltd.; Shilson, Coode & Co.; Stilwell & Sons; Tubb & Co.; Ulster ‘ 
Ltd.; Union Bank of Mamchester, Ltd.; Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd.; 
Union of London & Smiths Bank, Ltd.; West Yorkshire Bank, Ltd.; 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd.; Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. ; 
or they may be forwarded by post to the Bank of England Loans Office, 
5 & 6, Lombard Street, E.C. 5. 


CONVERSION OF 
£4 10s. per cent. War Loan, 1925-1945. 
£5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1919. 
£5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920. 
£5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1921. 
£6 per cent. Exchequer Bonds, 1920. 

Holders of the above issues, in pursuance of the options granted in 
the several Prospectuses relating thereto, may convert their holdings, 
in whole or in part, into the following Bonds of the present issue, at any 
time during the continuance of the issue of such Bonds, viz. :— 
£5 per cent. National War Bonds, repayable Ist October, 1924; 
£5 per cent. National War Bonds, repayable 1st October, 1927; or 
£4 per cent. National War Bonds, repayable Ist October, 1927 (‘‘ Income 

Tax compounded ’’). 

Holders who convert will receive an allotment at the rate of £100 
National War Bonds for each £100 £4 10s. per cent. War Loan or 
Exchequer Bonds converted. . ‘ 

National War Bonds issued in exchange for converted holdings will 
carry interest from the dates on which the relative requests for conversion 
have been lodged with the Bank of England. A separate dividend will be 

aid for interest, if any, accrued to date of conversion on a conver 
bolding. Where a request for conversion of a holding in J issue, 
whether “‘registered’’ or ‘‘to bearer,” is lodged after the balance of 
such issue has been struck for the preparation of a dividend and before 
the date on which the said dividend is due, such conversion will be 
effected as on the latter date. 

N.B.—Applications for the conversion of Stock inscribed or Bonds 
registered in the Books of the Bank of Ireland, should be 
forwarded to the Bank of Ireland, Dublin. 

Stock registered in the Books of the General Post 
Office, and Bonds issued by the General Post Office, will not 
be convertible at the Bank of England. They will be 
convertible at the Post Office under the arrangements set 
forth in the separate Prospectus issued by H.M 
Postmaster-General. 





A commission of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to Bankers, 
Stockbrokers and Financial Houses on allotments made in respect of cash 
applications for this issue bearing their stamp, but no commission will 
be allowed in respect of applications for conversion. ‘ 

Applications must be made upon the printed forms which may be 
obtained, together with copies of this Pros at the Bank of 
England; at the Bank of Ireland; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 
13, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; and at any Bank, Money 
Office, or Stock Exchange in the United Kingdom. 

BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON, 
Ist October, 1917. 























